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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


ILFORD passed 
such a night as he 
had never expe- 
rienced before in 
his short life. A 
thousand conflict- 
Dw ing thoughts and 

\ fears and supposi- 
tions crowded on 
his brain, and he 
narrowly escaped 
a serious fever 
from the effect pro- 
duced by his ex- 
citement and con- 





sternation. 

Nelly was alive He had seen her, talked 
with her, held her hand in his, and for months, 
ay, for two long years, he now  sawe-bow she had 
watched over him, guarded him from tempta- 
tion, and served him with unexampled generosity. 
And she—his guardian, Nelly—was the disguised 
beggar-girl, who had communicated with him in 
so gentle and tender a manner. She was his 
Marie! She was his noble, generous patron, 


! 

aye she was rich. That could hardly be, 
however, he thought, for they were very poor 
when Wilford knew them. How was this! She 
had paid him a thousand golden louis d’ors for 
his “Madonna.” And then she had offered him 
her hand and “ fortune,” which she averred was 
ample—for she was the “lady in sables,” also. 
Strange being—strange—liberal—affectionate— 
beautifal—loving—devoted Nelly Noell! 

Ah, how the grateful heart of the boy-artist 
turned back to the time when he lay a helpless 
wounded stranger, beneath the hospitable roof of 
the poor light-keeper. How his pulse quickened 
at the recollection of the thousand kindnesses 
which Noell and his daughter had showered on 
him amid his jeopardy, his illness, and his pov- 
erty! And then came up the lovely form of her 
to whom he was now aflianced. Helen looked 
on him, with her deep, “ lustrous, heavenly eyes 
of bye,’ and he saw her as she moved in the 
brilliant circle she adorned—the matchless queen 
of beauty, grace and gentleness. Whither could 
he now turn, and what must be the result of this 
curious, wonderful, happy—yet fearful discovery? 

De Brandt was not a marquis. At least so 
Marie—Nelly had declared ; and Helen was not 
the daughter of nobility. Then was Wilford 

more her equal, and he could marry her without 
that feeling of dependence which her higher sta- 
tion might suggest. But what had he to do 
with Helen, or her station, now! Nelly still 
lived. But, what was he to her? 

“Wed!” he suddenly exclaimed, ‘“ wed— 
Would he, coud he lead to the altar 
the daughter of the so-called marquis, and Nelly 
yet alive? That Nelly of his dreams, whom he 
hag pictured, praised, and loved? How then 
could he escape from his eontract of honor with 
the charming beauty who had entranced him, 
and whom he was so wholly devoted to, up to 
this almost fatal hour? Would Helen release 
him? She couldn’t, should not do it. His 
peace was too deeply perilled by this thought ; 
yet Nelly lived, and she had offered to become 
his wife. What could he say to de Brandt and 
his daughter, in explanation? A prior attach- 
ment—boyish love, gratitude to Noell, romance, 
fangh! Wilford was sick at heart. 

Then came the~sober second thought. De 
Brandt was not a.marquis. They had deceived 
him, cajoled him, as Nelly had declared. What 
right had they thas to make him their victim ? 
He would resent» this monstrous imposition, on 
the instant, and call the “ marquis” to account 
for his deceit and treachery! He would quarrel 
with de Brandt, fight him, slay him, for the 
egregious wrong he had thus committed. He 
had good right, he believed, to demand satisfac- 
tion, impériously, at the hands of this deceiver, 
for his extraordinary conduct, and tupeincigind 


chicanery. 
“Quarrel with de Brandt! For what?’ he 


whom ?”” 


contint.cd, as fresh thoughts of the past throng- 
ed upon his half bewildered brain; “ fight him ¢ 


- How, and why? Because the marquis, or who- 


ever he was, had strained every nerve, appa- 
rently, to drive the artist from his daughter’s 
favor? Quarrel with him, when he remembered 
that de Brandt had offered him ten, twenty, 
fifty thousand crowns to renounce her? Demarid 
reparation of the father of the woman whom he 
had songht out and followed up, for months, 
against that parent’s wishes, and his clearly ex- 


preésed commands to the contrary? This was 
folly, stupidity, rank injustice ! 
But de Brandt was not a marquis. What of 


that? The father of Alfred Wilford was a poor 
game-keeper. Perhaps de Brandt had been 
once a fish-monger. And if he were, what was 
all thatto him? He had urged his own suit 
with Helen, he had accomplished, by dint of all 
his own art and talent and ingenuity, the high- 
est of his earthly hopes, almost—and he had 


ere none to blame, 
no one to chide, nor quarrel with, but himself. 
De Brandt had the undoubted right to call him- 
self by such name or title as best suited his con- 
venience or tastes—and Wilford finally saw him- 
se'f as he was, but a poor, simple, humble paint- 
er, whom the fates had evidently singled out for 
persecution ! 

But, would he submit to all this? Could he 
tamely consent thus to be the football of fickle 
fortune, without some chance of hope for extri* 
cation from this terrible dilemma ? 

Morning dawned, at last. He arose from his 
sleepless pillow, and in the midst of his misgiv- 
ings and uncertainty, Manfred found him, at his 


hotel. 
“Come, my dear fellow,” said his friend, 


gaily, “where were you truanting again last 
night? Didn’t you promise to meet me at the 
hotel of the marquis? I waited there for you 
till midnight, and the ladies were especially anx- 
ious about you.” 

“ Manfred,” said Wilford, seriously, “how do 
I look, to-day ?” 

“Well, upon my word, I did not notice it, 
before ; but what the deuce has come over you?” 

“T was called away last evening, Manfred, 
just as I had ordered my carriage to wait upon 
the marquis.” 

“ Business, do you mean ?” 

“Yes. That is—it has proved a pretty seri- 
ous business for me, and you are likewise im- 
plicated.” 

“ What has happened, pray ¢” 

“ Your fine ‘ marquis’ de Brandt is no mar- 
quis at all, miboy.” 

“ No marquis !” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I can assure you, Man- 
fred.” 

“ Well, this ts delightful. 
yourself.” 

«‘The summons I received was the favor of a 
lady whom I had met before. I responded to it, 
and found my friend, the ‘lady in sables,’ whom 
you remember at Venice, in waiting for me, at 
her lodgings.” 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Manfred, with a sneer, 
“is this your authority ?”’ 

“ Bear with me one moment, my good friend,” 
continued Wilford, solemnly ; “you shall soon 
see what my story and my authority are worth.” 

“It is the old story, Wilford, of course. Do 
you suppose that I haven’t been round the world 
long enough to know how these things are 
managed ?” 

“But hear me, Manfred.” 

“T tell you, miboy, this ‘lady in black’ is a 
vastly clever woman.” 

“ You are right there,” said the artist. 

“« She has conceived a passion for you,” con- 
tinued Manfred, rapidly, “such as a thousand 
women in Europe before her have conceived for 
sentimental young gentlemen like yourself, and 
she is resolved that you shall marry her, I sup- 

se?” 

“* Manfred !” 

“TI told you long ago, to avoid her. It would 
have been well for you had you taken my 
advice.” 


been the sale carver of his own fortune, thus far, |“ u all id, of course ?”” 
‘be it good or ill. There w ved what Ls 


I beg you explain 








“ You are wrong, Manfred, all wrong, as you 
shall see.” 

“ Well, Idon’t want to hear any such authori- 
ty as this quoted to vilify my noble friend, the 
marquis. Why, man! Where are your inter- 
ests, in this matter? Are you not quite as deep- 
ly involved as J, to be sure? What of the Lady 
Helen ?” 

“T know it, I know it all, Manfred. Still I 
repeat it, the marquis is no marquis; he is an 
impostor, and the ladies are not scions of no- 
bility.” 

“I don’t believe it, I tell you!” 

“T will convince you that we have been 
deceiv: 

“ Well then, go on.” 

“T attended the summons I received, last 
evening, and found the lady I have mentioned. 
She was attired as usual, masked and unknown 
to me.” 

“ T would have torn the domino from her face, 
“if it had cost me half my fortune,” said Man- 
fred, resolutely. 

“And so would J, my friend. Be quiet. She 
repeated to me as she has done before, how 
dearly she loved me—” 

“ Of course.” 

“‘ How well she knew me, and what she would 
do for me.” 

“ Yes, exactly.” 

“ Recapitulated all the plans and events of my 
life, and again urged me to accept her hand and 
splendid fortune.” 

“Just as I supposed,” said Manfred, exult- 
antly. " 

“ She declared tome that de no 
marquis at all, and suddenly assured me, when I 
spoke of Noell, that his ca Nelly was still 


living !” 


my own eyes, 
Manfred. Startled at this singular account, I 
turned away, and a moment afterwards, I look- 
ed for my strange informant, and she was gone.” 

“And that was all, eh?” 

“No, Manfred! That was not all. The lady 
had departed, and to my astonishment, in her 
place, stood the beggar-girl of the Pont des 
Fleurs, of whom you have heard me speak.” 

“Your Marie?” 

“ Yes, ‘ Marie,’ as she called herself.” 

“Another imposture, of course.” 

“Not exactly. She was cloaked and hooded, 
but only gave me fair words. I seized her arm, 
and demanded that she should show me her face. 
She resisted, we struggled, the cloak and bon- 
net fell from her head and shoulders, and Nell 
Noell stood before me !” 

“ Who!” 

“The light-keeper’s daughter.” 

“ Herself?” 

“ Her very self, Manfred.” 

“You've been dreaming, miboy;” said his 
friend ; “ there isno doubt of this. What charms 
or jugglery may have been practised upon you 
by this artful woman I cannot say ; but a singu- 
lar result has been brought about. Keep your- 
self quiet or you will be ill; your brain is over- 
tasked from some cause evidenily, and 7 must 

now take care of yourself.” 

Manfred seriously thought that Wittera was 
out of the possession of his wits. He took his 
hand and felt his pulse. Wilford forced a smile 
and said : 

“Ah, my friend! Iam all right here,” 
his hand to his head; 
matter to jest about.” 

“Tam disposed to be as serious as yourself, if 
there is any reality in all this. But really, mi- 
boy, I cannot think but that you have been de- 
ceived,” said Manfred. 

“Harry Noell is nowin Paris, my friend,” 
said Wilford. 

“Are you certain ?” 

“Did we not see him only yesterday ?” 

“You thought you did, 1 know.” 

‘* He lives, Iassure you: and is now in town.” 

“ Did she say so?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And you feel sure, too, that it was his daugh- 
ter whom you saw, and who is the Marie and 
the ‘ lady in sables ’ you have so long been in 
concert with ?” 

“It were useless to waste words in such ques- 
tions, Manfred. I saw her, spoke to her, grasp- 
ed her hand, and I confess the weakness—faint- 
ed at her feet !” 

“ What succeeded this ?” 

“T have not the slightest idea. When I 
aweke, I was in my own room at home. It was 
near morning, since When I have tossed upon 
an uneasy pillow, as you may well conceive ; 
and here we are to devise the means if possible, 
to manage this strange condition of affairs, 
judiciously.” 

“It is a curious state of affairs, truly,” replied 
Manfred, thoughtfully. 

“ The result of it all is plain enough,” con- 
cluded Wilford. “The marquis is no marquis 


” 


“and this is too serious a 





placing | 





you may be sure. We have been tricked. My 
Prospective marriage with Helen de Brandt, or 
whoever she is, must be annulled. You will lose 
Hortense, of course, and I am ruined.” 

“Not quite so bad as all that, miboy.” 

“ But what can we do?” 

“Act like men, my dear fellow! I don’t know 
what will come out of all this, but we will see, 
we will see.” 

“Tam ready tojoin you in any plan you will 
suggest, that may savor of a feasible show for 
escape from dishonor and disgrace, Manfred. 
But it appears to me almost a hopeless chance.” 

“Can you not see Nelly once more, imme- 
diately, and learn such particulars as may throw 
farther light upon the character and intentions 
of the marquis, which may aid us in this unex- 
pected emergency ?” 

“ Yes, yes. I will send a message to her, 
directly. Tfarry here, then, till the servant re- 
turns.” 

A note was forthwith despatched by a messen- 
ger, who was directed to find the lady address- 
ed, and await a reply. Tiie letter asked for an 
interview with Nelly at the earliest convenient 
moment. 

The lovers waited anxiously for half.an hour, 
when the attendant returned with Wilford’s note, 
and brought the information that the lady left 
the hotel at sunrise, and no one knew who she 
was, or where she had gone. 

Thus they were foiled ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
WILFORD AND HELEN DE BRANDT. 


Wuew evening came, the young gentlemen 
were quite as far from learning anything satis- 
factory to their wishes appayently, as they were 





In vain had they rode the streets, or visi 
quays, in search of the missing Nelly, the yacht 
or Noell. No clue could be obtained to the 
whereabouts of either one or the other. At last 
they determined to call at the residence of the 
self-styled marquis, where possibly some infor- 
mation could be had that might satisfy them. 

The beautiful Helen and Hortense never ap- 
peared in finer spirits, or to better advantage 
than on this occasion. The former was pecu- 
liarly happy, and Wilford’s deportment was 
strangely in contrast with that of the young 
ladies. He was depressed, moody and reserved. 
Helen rallied him. 

“T have news for you, monsieur,” she said, 
pleasantly ; “and I think it will help to raise 
your seemingly drooping spirits. I hear that 
‘Nelly. your charming light keeper’s daugh- 
ter, has just arrived in Paris, mysteriously.” 

Hortense had withdrawn from the room, in 
company with Manfred, and the other lovers 
sat alone, together: 

“T had heard of this, Helen,” said ‘Wilford, 
mournfully, “and I cannot understand why you 
should suppose that this extraordinary circum- 
stance could be so intensely interesting to me?” 

“Why, is not this Nelly your beau ideal of a 
lovely woman? Iam sure I have heard you say 
80, scores of times.” 

“Yes, yes. I have said so.” 

“And you have added too, Wilford, artist- 
flatterer that you are, you have even added that, 
your Helen resembled her, strongly.” 

“ That is also true. The first time I saw you, 
Manfred will recollect that I spoke of the strik- 
ingly remarkable similitude that existed between 
your face and that of Nelly.” 

“ Have you met her, yet ?” 

“ Yes, for a few minutes.” 

“ When ? 

“Last evening, at her hotel.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the beauty, . affecting 
surprise, “then it was in the charming Nelly’s 
society you were engaged, while we were wait- 
ing for and expecting you, momentarily, all the 
evening ?” 

“T confess that I was thus engaged,” said 
Wilford, humbly. 

“And is she looking as engaging and beautiful 
as ever, mon amie?” 

“No, Helen. That is, I thought her paler and 
more anxious in her looks, than was her former 
wont. But really, she favors you, astonishingly. 
Not so tall, I think, as yourself, and somewhat 
less rotundity of form, but very like you, else.” 

“ Well, I am rejoiced that they came just as 
they did. Father has seen Noell, Nelly’s parent, 
who accompanies her, too, and fancies him. 
You should see our new yacht, Wilford, a very 
gem ofa boat, that father ordered before we left 
the south, and which now lies in the stream.” 

“ T have seen her ;” said Wilford, moodily. 

“Isn’t she a love of a thing ?” 

“ She is very pretty.” 

“The Waif he calls her; a delightfal name, 

“Yes. I have seena ‘ Waif,’ before,” said 
Wilford. 

“So Noell said. I think he had a similar 
boat, once.” 









“ He did, yes.” a 


of the Waif, so he says, as pilot—when we go 
to England, shortly. Heis au fait at thie busi- 
ness, I think, is he not, Wilford 1” 

“ Yes, yes,” he replied—or “no,” as it  hap- 
pened! His thoughts were far from the sub- 
jects upon which Helen was speaking. 


en, at length, finding that she conll se oreqse 
her lover, “Are you sick ?” vie 

“ Sick at heart, sweet Helen.” 

“Of what, pray,?” : A 

“Ah, Helen de Brandt! If you po 
the emotions that throng upon me, at this news, 
if you could appreciate the misery that surrounds 
me, the strange, conflicting, unutterahle: throb- 


would deem my case a hard and unhappy one, 
at this moment.” 
“ Bat what has happened, Wilford ?” 
“Helen! Do youbelieve I love you?” asked 
Wilford, suddenly appealing directly to the 
heart of his betrothed, so earnest was his tone 
and manner, “ Do you think I love you?” 
“Can I doubt you, Wilford? Have we not 
plighted our troth .. Why such a question ?” 
“When I look into your eyes, dear Helen, I 
see the soul of Nelly Noell; peering from them, 
in spite of all my convictions and efforts to the 
contrary. If I tell you I love another—Helen— 
at this late hour ; if 1 point. you to that love, and 
show you how meek and gentle she was, how 
untiringly devoted to my weal; if I show you 
how worthy she is, and how her poor heart will 
bleed, to see me taken from her forever;.if I 
satisfy you that she is still loving, gentle, resign- 
ed, submissive even to the face that she_ mere 





" « Wilferd, Tam all amazement! What means 
this speech to me ?” 

“Do not chide me, Helen.” 

“Did you not offer me your heart and hand, 
together ¢” 

“T did—I did !” 

“And [ accepted the proffer, O, how grate- 
fally. You cannot give me half a heart, Wil- 
ford! You cannot divide the gift, though it be 
priceless in value. It is mine. Mine by pos- 
session, mine of right, mine, because it was 
your free, unasked-for gift, mine by all the ties 
that earth can make binding, save the marriage 
form—mine wholly, undivided, indisputably, ir- 
revocahly mine !”” 

“Still, Helen, if I had no heart to give—” 

“Do not speak to me thus, Wilford. I did 
not fear this confession, though I knew how 
gratefully you remembered the humble Noell’s 
daughter. You cannot receda, your solemn 
asseverations are registered in heaven ; there is 
no relenting, no appeal !” 

“ Then must she perish !” exclaimed Wilford, 
fearfully. ‘She could not live, and feel that 
another possessed the heart she knows beats so 
fondly for her.” 

“ You speak of Nelly, Wilford t” 

“Yes, Helen. She is a tender flower, as gen- 
tle as a dove; and she will pine aud die, when 
she learns her fate.” 

“No, Wilford, we will cherish her. You shall 
be her friend, her adviser, her brother. I will 
love her as you love her. She shall be with us, 
and she will continue to be near to you, to watch 
over and counsel you, as you say she has done 
for years.” 

“And you can permit this, Helen ?”’ 

“T can do much for your sake, Wilford, that I 
could not for another’s. I honor your truth and 
devotion, and I will aid you to render Nelly 
happy.” 

“And you would not be jealous of her ?” 

“That would be to demean myself in your es- 
teem, surely.” 

“And Nelly shall be near to you, you say?” 

“ Dear as a sister,” 

“And you will love her always ?”’ 

“Next to you, dear Wilford, I will honor and 
respect her.” 

“Then am I happy, indeed! You must see 
her, Helen, you will prize her, I am sure.” 

“T have seen her, Wilford.” 

“ When and where ?” 

“To-day, she has been here with her father.” 

The servant entered at this moment, and an- 
nounced “‘ Mr. Noell ”’ 

“He is welcome,” said Helen; 





“ show him 
up” 

Wilford sprang forward as the light-keeper 
entered, and seized his extended hand with a 
hearty good will. Noell was very glad to meet 
him, and an exceedingly pleasant interview fin- 
ished up the evening. He came to see de Brandt, 
he said, in regard to sailing orders for the yacht. 
Everything was in readiness, on board, and he 
only waited his pleasure to put to sea.” 

Noell had grown old since Wilford last saw 
him, as nearly as the artist could remember his 















“Father has engaged this Noell to take charge _ 


bings that this intelligence has caused me, you . 
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looks; and when he retired, Helen spoke famil- 
iarly with him, and left the room a moment. 
Wilford did not exactly understand this, but the 
light-keeper and his danghter did ! 

“Tt is fall time,” she said, in a whisper. 

“Yes, yes,” said Noell. “All is ready now; 
he has been tried sufficiently. Proceed, I will 
be within hearing of you.” 

While all this was going on, Hortense and 
Manfred were loitering in the garden, where 
everything had been fully explained by the form- 
er to her lover’s entire satisfaction; and they 
now only waited for the signal agreed on, to join 
in the denouement which was rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

Helen and Wilford were once more alone. 

“ Do you observe no change in my appear- 
ance, to-night, Wilford?” she said. The room 
was but dimly lighted, and his thoughts had been 
too intensely occupied with matters of greater 
importance, to suggest to him any particular ex- 
amination of her dress or person. 

“ Nothing, till now,” he replied. “ Your hair 
is auburn, and your‘face hag lost its ruddy glow. 
Come to the light, dear Helen, I did not believe 
you could be improved in your features; but why 
have you thus transformed yourself?” 

They moved to the other end of the apart- 
ment, together, Helen leaning affectionately upon 
his arm. 

“ Did you ever see this before, Wilford?” she 


asked, raising her beautifully modelled hand, 


and pointing té a small diamond ring upon her 
slender finger. 
“That ring, Helen! It was my mother’s.” 
“Are you sure of that ?” 
“ Positive. I gave it to Nelly Noell, when we 


" parted at Beachy Point.” 


“There is no mistake, eh, Wilford?” con- 
tinued Helen. 

The artist looked up—passed his hand to his 
forehead—gazed for an instant into eyes that 
told the story he had been so dull in learning be- 
fore, and shrieked : 

“ My Nelly! Nel—” and swooning, was 
caught in the stalwort arms of her father, Harry 
Noell ! 

The plot of the “marquis” was nearly com- 
pleted. 

“ Wilford !” shouted the light-keeper. 

“Joy, miboy,” chimed in his friend Manfred ; 
“TI give you joy!” 

“ Wilford ! monsieur!” cried the pretty Hor- 
tense, advancing at the same instant. But the 
happiness of that moment was too great for 
him. 

It would scarcely be generous for us to inter- 
fere, just now, with the scene that followed this 
sudden breaking in of the light upon Wilford’s 
senses. Suffice it, there was joy at the quarters 
of Noell, that night! Such a shaking of hands, 
and such exclamations of delight were exchang- 
ed, ina few moments after the discovery—for 
Wilford’s faintness lasted but a brief moment— 


_ such rejoicings and congratulations as passed for 


the next hour there, were by no means com- 
mon, even in joyous, noisy Paris—and we will 
ledve our friends, temporarily, in_ the midst of 
their ecstacy. ; 


CHAPTER XXX. 
RETROSPECTIONB. 


Harry Noe t took an early opportunity to 
meet his two young friends after the discovery 
that was exhibited to them, for the purpoze of 
explaining himself. 

“T do not deem it necessary,” he said to Wil- 
ford and Manfred, “ to enter into any minutix of 
Ce:ail in reference to myself, or the course I have 
thought it proper to take, but I will give you, 
voluntarily, a brief expose of my intentions and 
my course since I saw you last. 

“T saw, even while Wilford was under my 
roof, that an attachment was growing up in the 
heart of my daughter for him, and very soon after 
he left the light, I knew that she had conceived 
a passion for him. I knew her disposition, and 
her mother’s before her—and I knew she would 
go to the world’s end to carry her point. She 
loved the artist, and she resolved to follow his 
fortunes. 

“I immediately determined to second her 
wishes, because I had no ties to bind me to 
earth save the affections and the protection of 
my only child. After due reflection and calcula- 
tion for the future, I gathered together what little 
fortune I was possessed of at the light, and with 
my yacht, which I proposed to sell, at once, and 
my daughter, I left old Beachy Head, forever. 
I did not deem it necessary to give any infor- 
mation as to what my future destination would 
be, indeed, at that time, I was ignorant of this, 
myself, and at midnight, I set sail from the 
Point, without notice or warning to any one, lest 
my future plans might by this means be im- 
peded or perhaps frustrated altogether. 

“The two scoundrels who had deceived me 
for weeks previously to my leaving home, under 
pretence of being government officials, undoubt- 
edly set fire to the light-house, soon after we left ; 
be that as it may, I know nothing of it save 
what I met with in the journals of that day. 
This seemed a fortunate circumstance for me, 
however, since it was believed that both myself 
and my child had been then destroyed amidst 
the ruins of the razed light. I did not omit to 
turn this fact to immediate advantage, as you 
will see. 

“ We arrived, after a prosperous and brief voy- 
age, at a port on the extreme southerly coast of 

France, which I knew to be the locale of a horde 
of the smuggling fraternity; I found no difficulty 
within a few hours after my yacht was scen, in 
disposing of her. Her name and all traces of 
her origin and ownership I had carefully remov- 
ed, and when I placed her in possession of her 
new owners, they counted me down two thou- 
sand golden louis for her, quite her full value. 

“T then proéeeded to turn what other little 
prop-rty I had iato cash and letters of credit, 
until at last I found myself quite in funds, for 
me, and I proceeded to travel, with my daugh- 

ter, in search of Wilford, whom I afterwards 
heard of in Paris. I chanced to full in with 





seilles. Her fortune was very large, and I pro- 
posed to unite my own with hers,” continued 
Noell. “But you smile, Manfred,” he said, ob- 
serving that his last sentence eaused a sensation. 

“ Your fortune with hers, you suid.’” 

“Yes. O, my means, of course, were not so 
great as some people would crave; but then I 
assure you I was not so poor as a good many 
others in the world, by any means. However, 
madame has enough! We united our fortunes, 
I married her, and we were both happier and 
richer for the change we made. Madame had 
two children—Hortense and an invalid boy, 
lately deceased, and with our son and daughters 
we retired to la Realle, and lived in handsome 
style there, under an assumed name and title. 

“De Brandt was madame’s maiden name. 
For my own reasons, we took this cognomen. I 
affixed the title of ‘marquis’ to it, in order the 
more completely to ward off suspicion, and to 
further the plan I had for the fature; and, when 
time had ruffled my face a little, and certain 
changes had come about that sufficiently dis- 
guised my person—I took my family, and we 
sat down in Paris, where we could better watch 
our bird and finish up our scheme, now so fairly 
in progress. 

Nelly had had the use of such pecuniary means 

in the meanwhile, as she desired. She went and 
came, attended by devoted and faithful servants, 
who had been learned not to talk; and from time 
to time she kept her father advised of all her 
little plans and disguises with the artist, and 
which I approved. It was thus she kept his 
mind occupied, and the romance and excite- 
ment of his apparent perplexing intrigues with 
Marie, and the beggar-girl, and the lady in sables, 
and, finally with Helen, served to keep his spirits 
up, and push him forward in his art and his little 
fortune. 
. “ You met us, gentlemen, at our hotel in Paris. 
You remember the impressions of that night, 
when you first saw the family of the ‘ Marquis 
de Brandt.’ You made your game on that oc- 
casion, you have played briskly and artistically, 
since, and you have well-nigh won! You will 
not have forgotten the agreeable days and scenes 
we enjoyed together at Venice ; you saw us as we 
were, you now know us as we are. I propose to 
proceed to London soon, and to settle finally in 
England, once more, for we must not, amid our 
success and our joy,’ my boys, forget our native 
land, you know!” 

“That is good news, too,” said Manfred, 
eagerly. 

“Are you satisfied. with my explanation, 
young gentlemen ?” 

“Perfectly, entirely. It was admirably man- 
aged,” said both the young friends, in one voice. 

“?’Tis well, then. I am not desirous to meet 
any of my Paris acquaintances here, at present, 
or at least until the explanation of my course 
shall have become public. So, we shall depart 
at an early day, and in the meantime, I am known 
as Noell, only, remember. My daughter’s name 
is Helen, Wilford—after her mother, whom: we 
lost in her early years. We have called her 
‘Nell’ however, for brevity, and from habit 
from ner mfauncy. row were mot very grossiy 
deceived in this, at any rate.” 

“Nelly, or Nell—or Helen, she is the same to 
me,” responded Wilford, joyfully. ‘I am con- 
tent. Are we to join you, on your return to Eng- 
land, Noell ?” 

“Most certainly; that is all we wait for.” 

“Jam ready,” said Manfred. 

“ And I will be ready, in a day or two,” add- 
ed Wilford, who had some matters of business 
that he was obliged to close up before leaving 
town. ‘“ How shall we go?” 

“You forget the Warf, my son?” asked 
Noell. ; 

“0, yes, we have seen her.” 

“The yachtis hard by; a ‘copy of the origin- 





al,’ Wilford, as you artists would say.” 

“And not the original?” queried the painter. 

“Didn’t I inform you that I had sold her? 
My present boat I had built as you sometimes 
paint good pictures, you know; from impres- 
sions and recollection.” 

“ Well, you have succeeded quite as well with 
the yacht as Wilford did with the portrait of his 
‘Nelly,’” said Manfred. “The Waif of to-day 
is a perfect likeness of the other, and we both 
supposed her to be the same.” 

“ Well, we shall. return in her to England,” 
continued Noell. ‘ Be in readiness, if possible, 
then, the day after to-morrow, Wilford. In the 
meantime, you know, the young ladies and the 
‘marchioness ’ that was, will be happy to see you 
both, often. And so, au revoir!” 

Before her mother was taken away by death, 
Nelly had had the advantage of her attentive in- 
struction and undivided care. The first wife of 
Noell was a French lady, by birth, and she had 
taken great pains to give her only child a know- 
ledge of her native language. Thus, with what 
she had learned at home, and the subsequent at- 
tention she gave to the subject en her arrival in 
France, she very soon became au fuit in the 
Provincial French tongue; and afterwards ac- 
quired aready pronunciation of the language of 
Paris, between which, two there is as great a 
difference of dialect as exists between that of an 
“honest Yorkshireman,” and a London cockney. 

It will have been observed that Noell had been 
extremely modest and cautious, in speaking 
about his own individual fortune. It was sup- 
posed that his marriage with his second wife 
had made him rich, and he always humored and 
encouraged this belief, never alluding to his own 
means, or how he had acquired it. The sup- 
position that his lady’s fortune was the bulk of 
their property, and the knowledge that, at any 
rate, their income, was enormously large, was 
sufficient to deter the asking of questions. As 
no one inquired about the point, so Noell never 
had occasion to allude to it. 

The studio of the artist was closed at last. 
His few unsold pictures were added to the splen- 
did gallery that Helen had gathered together, 
from time to time, and when finally arranged, 
though modest in numbers, formed one of the 
choicest private collections to be found—fore- 
most among which, weie seen Wilford’s elabo- 





Madame Dessaret, in the meantime, at Mar- 





rate “Madonna” and his famous “ light-keep- 
er’s daughter.” 





The yacht was in readiness for the reception 
of its company. The morning on which they 
designed to sail for England was a delightful 
one, and the party were all in excellent spirits. 
Noell was really engaged as “pilot,” as Nelly 
had informed her lover; and the skipper now 
only awaited the arrival of his master to put to 
sea. The wind blew fresh from the coast, and 
the prospect of a speedy and pleasant homeward 
trip was very promising. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


BURTON HOUSE. ENGLAND. HOMB. 


Upon the day succeeding this explanation of 
Noell, the remainder of his reserved household, 
carriages, horses, grooms and servants reached 
Paris, en route to England, in charge of his chief 
intendante, or steward. Everything was imme- 
diately put in train for departure. The estab- 
lishment was at once sent forward by land as far 
as Calais, whence everything was embarked in 
good order and safety, for Dover. The yacht 
was in readiness to receive the family, and all 
was now completed for sailing. 

“Come, boys, lively, now!” said Noell, as 
the two young gentlemen reached the quai, with 
their luggage. “Lively, and let’s get on board, 
as briskly as possible. The wind favors us this 
fine morning, and we shall have a capital run 
across the Straits. Bear-a hand with this lug- 
gage, Louis. Come, gentlemen. The ladies 
are on board, and all is ready for us.” 

In a few minutes they had embarked, the jib 
was run up, the mainsail filled away with the 
freshening breeze, aud the Waif, with its precious 
burthen, put gallantly down the river. 

“ Where will you land,Noell ?” asked Manfred. 

“T propose to run up the Thames, and stop 
in London a few days,” said Noell, “where I 
shall find business, for a time.” 

“London! What the deuce have you to do 
with the metropolis? I supposed, of course, 
you would proceed at once to Dover, and thence 
to Burton House. I shallhear to nothing else, 
at present, certainly.” 

“My dear boy! What will you do with us 
all at Burton House? They will think we come 
to take them by storm, if we tumble in there, 
sans ceremonie, as you suggest.” 

“Not at all, my friend. I have already pre- 
pared for this; and my father is now looking, 
hourly for our arrival. We must proceed to 
Dover, direct. And if you are ‘pilot’ of this 
craft, as I learned from the young ladies you 
were engaged for this post, I insist that you make 
for that port, with all despatch. We are not 
going to London, at any rate,” continued Man- 
fred, turning to Wilford for aid. 

“No, no. J have no call there,” said the 
artist—“ except,” he added, “it be to pay my 
respects to the incomparable Miss Simplon, 
miboy—ehy?” ae 

“And see here, Noell,” continued Manfred, 
drawing a letter from his pocket, that he received 
from home just before Jeaving Paris, “see this. 
It isn’t private, you can read jt. It is from my 
fathor—five days ago.” 


“T shall anticipate your coming,” ran the let- 


ter, “‘ with sincere pleasure, I assure you, under 


the circumstances, my dear son. On no account 
whatever, permit Noell and his family, with our 
friend Wilford, to halt any where else in Eng- 
land, until we have enjoyed a long visit from 
them, at Burton House. Make this a point not 
to be declined or evaded. I have arranged at 
Dover to be informed of the fact the moment the 
Waif is signalized, when our carriages will be 
sent tothe dock to bear you all to the home- 
stead. Let me repeat it, then, I cannot be dis- 
appointed. We have prepared for a grand time 
when you arrive, and I trust that your voyage 
may be a brief and happy one. You will not 
omit, of course, to be the bearer of my regards to 
Noell and his estimable wife; and remember 
your father affectionately to the young ladies 
and your friend Wilford, all of whom we are anx- 
ious to take by the hand.” 

“ Now, what do you say, Noell ?” 

“ Say?’ replied Noell, quickly, turning to his 
helmsman, “put her away a point or two, Nor- 


.ton, to the southward and westward.” 


“‘ She is headed duly for Sheppey Island Light, 
monsieur,” said the man at the helm, 
spectfully. 

“Puther away. We land at Dover, Norton.” 

Afteg a beautiful trip up the channel, the 
Waif rounded Sheppey Island, and a telegraphic 
signal from Dover heights informed the residents 
at Burton House that she had arrived. Car- 
riages were instantly sent off to receive them, and 
in a little time they reached the magnificent 
estate of the Manfreds, where they were most 
cordially and hospitably bestowed, for the 
present. . 

While the young ladies and gentlemen enjoy- 
ed themselves at Burton House, Noell went up 
to London fora day ortwo. He felt it due to his 
government to enter into some explanation of 
his conduct, now that he had returned perma- 
nently to his native land, and for this reason he 
embraced an early opportunity to wait upon the 
Secretary of the Department to whom he owed 
his original appointment to the post of light- 
keeper at Beachy Head. 


re- 


He reached the city seasonably, and repaired 
at once to the proper quarter to report himself. 
His card was sent to the head of the depart- 
ment, who looked at it a moment, and said, 
after a little reflection : 

“ Noell—Noell?” Then turning to the chief 
clerk of one of the bureaux, he said, “ Noell, is 
not that the name of the former keeper of the 
light at Beachy Head ?” 

The books were turned to, and the clerk said, 
“yes ; it was Harrison Noell.” 


‘‘H. Noell,” continued the secretary. ‘It is 
the same, I think. Show him in.” 
Our friend made himself known, at once. He 


explained his absence in his own way, without 
any apparent wish to deceive, and the depart- 
ment accepted it. He said he had got wearied 
with the duties at Beachy Head, and a good op- 
portunity suddenly turned up, which he was 
compelled to avail himself of at a moment’s 
warning, or lose it. He was the owner of a 


handsome yacht, which he took to France and 
sold, and began the world over again,” to use 
his own words, in the hope of there acquiring a 
fortune. He left letters behind him when he 
sailed, requesting a neighbor to come down and 
see to the lights, until a new appointment could 
arrive to take his vacated place, and believing 
that all would go on right, without trouble to the 
department. 

Soon after his arrival in France, he learned of 
the destruction of the premises, by fire. The 
two men who came there with forged credentials, 
and who contrived, also, to have sent down to 
him, a letter by mail, purporting to come from 
the secretary—endorsing them and their objects— 
were impostors ; and undoubtedly fired the build- 
ing, after robbing it. He was supposed to have 
been burned in the ruins, and he did not contra- 
dict the story for private reasons of his own, 
which would not interest the government. He 
had absented himself, voluntarily, and now he 
returned voluntarily to England. His aim had 
been accomplished—he had been eminently suc- 
cessful—and he was ready to answer to his gov- 
ernment in any manner they might think proper 
to institute, ete., etc. 

Now Harry Noell was quite as zealous as a 
great many other petty office-holders under gov- 
ernment have been, before and after him—who 
imagine themselves of such immense importance 
in their places, that they seem to believe the 
wheels of the national car (almost) must stop, if 
they withdraw suddenly from the service! A 
very common opinion, this, but a very fallacious 
one. 

The fact was, Noell was never personally known 
at the department, at all. As soon as his ab- 
sence was known, a poor relative of the secretary 
applied for the place; and that functionary made 
up his mind that Noell was burned up, or had 
run away, either of which possible occurrences 
was equally fortunate for him, as it made an op- 
ening for his wife’s sister’s husband’s cousin, and 
that was all he cared about the matter—forget- 
ting, in another week, that any such man as 
Harry Noell had ever existed. . 

Now the light keeper had returned again, and 
it might be that he would want his old place, 
again—for himself or another—for the secretary 
knew nothing about Noell’s present pecuniary 
condition, and so he got rid of him as quickly as 
possible, lest he might become importunate, and 
informed him that the department had not been 


disappearance, since the accident had occurred, 
anew building had been erected, and a new 
light-keeper had been permanently appointed at 
Beachy Head. And furthermore, the secretary 
gave him to understand that his explanation was 
perfectly satisfactory, and if the department at 
any time, should have any further occasion to 
confer with him, he would be communicated with 
by mail. The honorable secretary then bowed 
Noell politely out, without even asking his fature 
address ! 

“ That difficulty is well got rid of, at any rate,” 
said Noeil to himself, exultantly. ‘The honor- 
able secretary is a great man, I have no doubt— 
in his own esteem! I wonder what is the length 
of his purse ?” Then hailing a“ fly,” he jumped 
into it, and ordered the driver to the Joyal 
George Hotel. 

Preparations were now put afoot with becom- 
ing alacrity, and upon a scale of magnificence 
commensurate with the positions and fortunes of 
Manfred and of Helen’s father, for the approach- 
ing marriages of the two young couples, whose 
career we have traced to the present time. 
¢ Burton House was the scene of unparalleled 
gaiety. Noell had returned from London, bring- 
ing with him a liberal supply of jewels, dresses, 
and adornments for the person of his beautiful 
daughter, and the hour was at last close at hand 
when the lovers were finally to be joined in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
COUNT ARANTPUPPI. 


Wiruty the few months previously, there had 
come from abroad—it was said direct from Italy, 
one Alphonse, the Count Arantpuppi ; an artist 
of great distinction, and a scion of one of the an- 
cient families of nobility in Venice, as it was 
understood. 

So far as looks went, the count was an ex- 
ceedingly showy man, but illiterate, and vain 
of his title and his personal appearance, to the 
very last degree. He soon became involved in 
“fashionable” debts, at London, where he took 
up his residence; and his tailor, his hatter, his 
hotel-keeper, and others whom he contrived from 
month to month to impose upon, had got to be 
generous in number, and importunate in their 
demands on him for unliquidated bills. 

Count Alphonse had a pretty name, and a glo- 
rious pair of whiskers and mustachios. He man- 
aged to appear in fresh white kids and inimitable 
cravat nightly at the theatre or the opera, and 
before he had been in the metropolis three 
months, half a score of, anxious mothers, who 
had “ marriageable” but not very desirable 
daughters, had made the acquaintance of his 
countship, with a view to calling him son-in-law. 

It was his fortune to be petted even by the 
Lady Hallodale, whose wide circle of acquaint- 
ances was, for the most part, composed of cal- 
culating maidens and nobility-loving aunts. 
But the count was wary and business-like in his 
devoirs, and it was a difficult matter to entrap 
him. He was determined upon “ making a good 
thing” of his elegant contour and his rapidly- 
spreading reputation, and he laid himself out 
for securing a fortune at any rate, with the per- 
son of the prettiest woman he could inveigle 
into marriage with him. 

In vain did the parvenues of London and vici- 
nity, who visited his saloon, and made party 
after party to catch him, in vain did they throw 
out their questionable and tainted baits ! Count 
Alphonse had been too long an observer of men 
and women, so he imagined, to be deluded or 
cajoled. He kept aloof, painted an indifferent 
picture, occasionally, attended zealously to his 





mustache and silky locks, and squandered every 
shilling he could raise, as fast as it came into his 


put to inconvenience, in any way, by his sudden | 





possession—continuing, at the same time, to get 
deeper and deeper into debt, from week to week, 
as he went on in admirable fashionable dis- 
sipation. ‘ 

“O, Charlotte !” shouted Laura, to her friend 
Miss Simplon, one day, as she returned from a 
morning’s ride, “Charlotte, have you seen the 
charming Count Arantpuppi, who has recently 
dropped down among us, in town, here ?” 

“Ihave heard of him, and have promised the 
Littles that I would call at his studio with them, 
to-morrow. They tell me he is a splendid look-¢, 
ing man, and a magnificent artist.” 

“So I hear, Charlotte, The praises of the 
Count Alphonse—isn’t it a sweet name ?—are 
upon everybody’s lips; and he is sought after 
by all our acquaintances, as a trump card.” 

“T have so understood it Laura. I shall 
have the pleasure of meeting him, to-morrow— 
casually, you know, Laura—only casually ; ‘and 
Tshall then be able to decide whether report 
speaks correctly.” 

“Exactly, Charlotte. You are a judge.” 

“TY rather flatter myself, Laura, that few wo- 
men have had a better opportunity, at my age, to 
know and judge of mankind, than I have.” 

“ That is very true, Charlotte; and you have 
evinced your good judgment, thus far, by avoid- 
ing being deceived or caught by any of them.” 

“Yes. There was Henry Payton, the mer- 
chant’s son, of Picadilly. You remember him, 
Laura, with his shining face and well brushed 
coat, how he pursued me, until I forbade him, 
peremptorily, ever again to enter my presence ?” 

“Yes, remember Payton. His father died, 
lately, and left him a hundred thousand pounds, 
in the funds.” 

“ You don’t say it, Laura!” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, astounded. ‘Why, every one declared 
that he was a poor fellow, dependent upon his 
daily business, for bread !”’ 

“He was associated in trade, I believe—a 
silent partner, with his father, who died richer 
than any one suspected him to be, while he 
lived.” 

“ What has b&come of Payton, Laura? He 
was a very clever young man, as we say in Eng- 
lish. Ithink he would be very glad to renew 
our acquaintance here, eh ?” 

“TIthink it quite probable, Charlotte. Mr. 
Payton is announced to be married, I notice, to 
the youngest daughter of Viscount Pallimerton, 
shortly.” 

“ Possible !” 

“So says the Court Journal, of last week. 
When he is married, I have no doubt we can 
readily include the Paytons in our list of ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Yes,” responded Charlotte, thoughtfully, 
and at the same time questioning the reason- 
ableness of this idea ! ’ 

“Then there was the artist, Wilford, you 
know,” continued Laura, remindiog the now 
fading beauty of another of her discarded suitors. 

““O, yes—yes. He was the most determined 
and passionate of them all!” said Charlotte. 
“How the Manfreds could tolerate that man, 
was more than I could ever conceive of.” 

‘“* He was a genius, Charlotte !” : 

“A—fiddlestick! Genius? I saw a picture 
of Count Arantpuppi’s, a day or two since, that 
Lady Flemin purchased, which is a picture, to 
be sure.” 

“What was it?” 

‘A female head.” 

“Painted by the count?” 

“Yes. Lady Flemin procured it of him, 
personally. He brought it with him from Venice, 
I think—or Paris. This picture shows that 
genius of which you speak. I really doubt if 
young Wilford ever could paint, at all, for my 
part. The Manfreds spoiled him, and really 
made him think he had talent. I assure you, he 
was not up to mediocrity.” 

“Then he was fortunate to have so many true 
friends, who kept him so busy at work.” 

“Probably this was a charity, on their part. 
He was fit for nothing else, and the occupation 
they afforded him kept him out of other mis- 
chief, probably. But, Laura, that poor little 
fellow had the audacity to propose himself as a 
suitor to me, you recollect! It was too ridicu- 
lous a thing for me to get angry at, but I never 
could reconcile such presumption on the part of 
such humble persons.” . 

“ What has become of young Wilford, Char- 
lotte ?” 

“Run away, I think, quietly. I haven’t heard 
of him, for a long time.” 

“There is an artist by the name of Wilford 
who is largely spoken of in the French journals, 
of late. Can this be he?” 

“O, no. He went to America, if I remember 
rightly. He might shine among the Yankees, 
but he has no mission in this country, at all 
events. He couldn’t live a week in Paris, 
surely.” 

“You are sure that the picture you speak of, 
is one of the count’s efforts ?” 

“ Yes, of course. An original, which he fin- 
ished some months ago, and brought to England 
with him.” 

“ You have been kuckily ridded of all these 
adventurers and poverty stricken fellows, that 
thus crossed your path, Charlotte, and you 
should make a fortunate match, at last, for the 
lessons you have had the opportunity to teach 
these presumptuous luck-hunters, in your ex- 
perience.” 

“Have you chanced to meet this Count Al- 
phonse, yet, Laura?” 

“Not to be presented. I was in at Cardori’s, 
the hair-dresser’s, on Tuesday, and he chanced 
to stop a moment, as we passed out.” 

“Is he really so handsome as they say he is?” 

“Yes; and more so. I assure you he is an 
elegant representative of the fashionable gentle- 
man, if I can judge—to outward appearances, 
you know.” 

“T see, I see. He is a nobleman, too, of 
course ?” 

“©, yes. The Count Arantpuppi. A de 
lightfal name, too.” 

“Very, Clara, very pretty. I shall have the 
pleasure of meeting him, to-morrow. It is all 
planned, by aunty—but, of course it is to be, 8% 
I said before, only a casual call; a mere accr 
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dental arrangement. If he can paint, I will sit 
to him for my picture.” 

“ Capital !” said Laura. 

“«T shall thus be able to make his acquaintance, 
you know.” 

«“ Romantic—very,”’ continued Laura. 

“Not a word of this, out of this room, Laura.” 

« Of course not, Charlotte.” 

The pretty Miss Simplon retired to her bou- 
doir, to think over this matter, and to arrange 
for making “a hit,” on the following day, when 
she should"have the honor of a presentation to 
the honorable Count Alphonse, de Arantpuppi. 





CHAPTER XxxuII! 


A MUTUAL MISTAKE! 

Count ALPHONSE was sitting in his flashy 
dressing-gown that was yet unpaid for, the next 
day, enjoying the comforts of his meerchaum at 
his studio. A carriage halted at his door and a 
trio of ladies emerged from it and passed up into 
his rooms. He received them in his customary 
magnificent style, and was very happy to make 
the acquaintance of Miss Charlotte Simplon, to 
whom he was now introduced by the Misses 
Little, that accompanied her. 

They were riding by, and merely called, en 
passant, they said. Miss Simplon was a con- 
noisseur in art—they told the truth there, too !— 
and she desired to look at some of the count’s 
latest works. They passed an hour in his saloon, 
examining several pictures, half done, and pos- 
sessing but little merit, and finally were bowed 
out with a grace on the part of his countship 
that would have caused a French dancing-master 
to blush, eguid he have been a witness to his sua- 
vite and complaisance. 

The count was greatly pleased with Miss Sim- 
plon, and at once made the most particular in- 
quiries about herself, her family, and her pros- 
pects, pecuniarily, of course. The party to 
whom he at first applied, was only partially in- 
formed in regard to the lady’s means and family 
history. He had heard from several sources that 
Miss Simplon was a very desirable person—of 
good descent, wealthy connexions, handsome 
fortune, in her own right, and with high expec- 
tations from two sources, on her father’s side. 
This friend referred him to another party who 
did know her, and this story was confirmed and 
improved. 

“She comes of a good family,” said this in- 
formant. ‘ Her present income is generous, 
and her prospective property is very large. She 
would make a desirable companion for anybody, 
and everybody was desirous to make favor with 
her.” ; 

Count Alphonse resolved to marry Miss Char- 
lotte Simplon, if the thing were possible. He 
never met with the woman that so exactly an- 
swered his beau ideal of a dashing, splendid girl. 
And as she was rich in the present and in the 
prospective, he thought he could afford to per- 
mit her to exchange her name from Simplon to 
Arantpuppi if she would. And so he went about 
the consummation of the business without un- 
necessary delay. 

Neither of the persons with whom the Count 
communicated, knew anything about the tem- 
poral affairs of Miss Simplon, except what com- 
mon rumor substantiated and aided to keep in 
circulation. Arantpuppi believed her to be rich, 
he knew she was a pretty woman, and he soon 
found his way into the circle she visited, princi- 
pally through the lady’s own personal subse- 
quent connivance. 

“And how were you pleased with the count ?” 
inquired Laura, when she next met with Char- 
lotte. 

“O Laura, he’s a love of a man, truly. I 
am not surprised that all the ladies should be 
running after him. So polished, so graceful, so 
handsome—and then his manner of speech, his 
pretty broken English, is so insinuating and so 
entirely take-a-ble, that I was vastly pleased 
with him, to be sure.” 

“And you have met him since ?”’ 

“O yes, at the Littles’. And Laura, what did 
Itell you? He has proposed to me—” 

“ Proposed !”” 

“To sit for my portrait, Laura; that is all, 
thus far. Ishall attend him at his studio, to- 
morrow.” 

Miss Simplon was vanquished at last! There 
was no resisting that mustache and that flowing 
beard, that nicely knotted cravat, and that pretty 
white hand. 

“And such an artist, too! Laura, when you 
get to be as good a judge of pictures as I ought 
to be, you will say that the count, at any rate, is 
& most excellent and accomplished painter, as 
well as a gentleman.” 

“Yunderstand that the picture he furnished 
your friend, and which has been so greatly ad- 
mired, is a very choice production,” said 
Laura. 

“Beautiful! One of the prettiest faces im- 
aginable, Laura; and the coloring is most ar- 
tistically executed.” 

“But it is not his work, Charlotte, at all.” 

“How do you know that? He brought it 
herce—” 

“Yes, he got it in Paris. 
Mr. Wilford!” 

“ Pshaw, Laura, what does this signify? It is 
the result of rivalry, only.” 

“ But I assure you that the painting has been 
recognized by Wilford himself, who chanced to 
see it at your friend’s house, recently, and who 
declared that it was a low priced and early effort 
of his, executed by him soon after his arrival on 
the continent, months ago.” 

Such was the fact! But Miss Simplon was 
entirely incredulous, and charged this pretty 
Plece of seandal, as she termed it, to envy. 

Miss Simplon sat for her portrait, and it was 
finished at last. It was the likeness of a flashy 
Woman, but poorly executed, and looked, very 
little like the gay and spirited coquette. But it 
had been painted by the Count Arantpuppi ; and 
though her friends could not admitit a picture of 
herself, yet she tried to believe that it did her 
Jasiice, Perhaps it did ! 

As time passed by, the count became more 
and more intimate with Miss Simplon, and he 
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finally proposed to marry her. His offer was 
duly accepted, and the news was duly spread 
among her coterie of acquaintances. 

“Charlotte Simplon is at length provided for,” 
said Miss Little to her sister, one morning. “ She 
is announced as affianced.” 

“To whom, pray ?” 

“To the handsome Count Alphonse.” 

“Alphonse ?” 

“The painter—Arantpuppi,” added the in- 
formant. 

“O yes. And is he wealthy, as they say?” 

“T never heard he was, at all. Did you ?” 

“T certainly have so heard him spoken of. 
When is the marriage to take place ?” 

“Very soon. Charlotte is now busy with the 
preliminaries.” 

The count was present at the residence of 
Charlotte’s guardian one evening, after the ar- 
rangements had been made, in general terms, 
for their union. 

“Where are you to reside?” asked the lady’s 
protector, of the flashy count, after talking the 
matter over otherwise. 

“Wherever my lady may elect,” said the 
count. 

“You have no choice ?” 

“No, madame—except what Ma’am’selle 
Charlotte shuses. I’ave no preferaince.” 

“ In town, then ?” 

“ Oui, yais, madame.” 

‘« What settlement do you propose, count ?” 

** Settel !”” exclaimed the count, wildly, “ that 
is bad word in Anglaise.” (He had heard this 
term used so often, of late, among those that had 
waited upon him for his numerous unsettled ac- 
counts, that it amazed him!) “I shall ’ave no 
settlement, a present madame.” 

“Some arrangement must be entered into, 
before she weds,” said her guardian. “ She 
has no property of her own, of consequence, and 
it would be—” 

“ No property, madame—wot zis mean ?” 

“Charlotte has no property, yet—but, in the 
future, perhaps, when her relatives decease—” 

“* Deceas? 1’ave been und’stood she is very 
rich; and I have love Ma’am’selle Charlotte vis 
all my ’eart, madame. But I vill make no set- 
telment, and I vill consider more, before we 
sall go no farther, madame.” 

There was a mistake here, evidently! The 
count retired, went to his hotel, and found a 
bailiff there awaiting his arrival! He was ar- 
rested for several debts, and finding no friends 
that were desirous of making any “ permanent 
investments” in his complicated affairs, he was 
very unceremoniously taken off to Fleet Street 
Prison, where he found leisure for reflection ! 

There was a double mistake, as it turned out, 
eventually. Charlotte thought the count a gen- 
uine nobleman. He was forced to throw off his 
assumed title and disguise, and it was ascertain- 
ed, subsequently, that he was a graceless and 
dissolute Frenchman, who possessed some little 
talent as a copyist—who was bankrupt in prin- 
ciple and parse, and who had fled from Bou- 
logne and Paris to avoid the debts he had con- 
tracted in France while pursuing a similar for- 
tune-phantom, there. 

Miss Simplon believed his story to the effect 
that he was wealthy, as well 4s noble, and that 
he chose the profession of an artist only asa pas- 
time. As soon as his impudent plot was explod- 
ed, she was exceedingly mortified, and for a 
time was sincerely distressed to know that she 
had been so easily deceived. But she found a 
consolation in the reflection that she had very 
fortunately escaped marrying him; and as there 
were more men left in the world, she very soon 
rallied, and forgot this adventure. 

The portrait of Charlotte was never taken from 
the count’s rooms. His meagre effects were 
seized for the rent due, and his “splendid estab- 
lishment ” was broken up. At a public vendue 
of his pictures, afverwards, the highest price that 
his chefd'’ouvres commanded, was seventeen 
shillings sterling ! 

No event of this character could be long re- 
membered by such a person as Miss Simplon. 
She quickly forgot the count and his blandish- 
ments, his genius and his deceit. Her friends 
were too considerate and too generously inclined 
towards her, in spite of her coquettish and silly 
faults, to remind her of him, or the attendant 
circumstances of this queer affair; and she lost 
no caste in scciety by the result of her intimacy 
with the ‘ artist.” 

The Count Arantpuppi was kept in durance 
for his unpaid debts several months ; when he 
was finally released, and permitted to return 
once more to the continent, or elsewhere., He 
made the most of his opportunity and his liberty ; 
and was never afterwards seen in England. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE FINAL UNION. 


Durine the absence of Noell at the metropo- 
lis, both young Manfred and Wilford had taken 
the opportunity to explain to Mr. Manfred, sen- 
ior, the marquis affair. 

“‘Of course I see that he is not a marquis,” 
said the old gentleman, good-naturedly, ‘but 
how was it, my son, that in your letters, you 
spoke of ‘Ve Brandt’ and the ‘ marquis,’ if no 
such persons existed ?” 

“ Such was the title that Noell assumed, father, 
while he was on the continent, for his own peca- 
liar reasons. He travelled in cog., and was 
known as De Brandt, from adopting the original 
family name of his second wife. As to title of 
nobility, he doesn’t need it, particularly ; he is 
noble enough in all the qualities that go to make 
up an honorable and good man.” 

“ But why did he deceive you ?” 


“That was a part of his plan as I have ex- 


plained toyou. He would trust nobody but him- 
self and the immediate members of his family 
with his secret. He desired to prove Wilford, 
and perhaps he entertained a similar feeling to- 
wards me. I never asked the question.” 

“Tam not sorry that it has turned ont pre- 
cisely as it has,” continued the old Manfred. 
“You are now more nearly the equal—at least 
in station—of Hortense, to whom you are about 
to be wedded. In point of fortune, you will have 





a generous settlement, of course, though I un- 
derstand that Noell’s daughter will be very 
wealthy from her mother’s side. This is all 
convenient and fortunate, and I am glad you 
do not have to contend with ‘title’ in your 
future.” 

“As to this matter of the marquis, no one here 
knows anything of it at all,” added young Man- 
fred. ‘It is common in Europe for people of all 
grades to adopt such name or title as may suit 
their pleasure from time to time; especially 
when flitting about from place to place on the 
continent. I never attached any importance to 
it myself, and I am perfectly satisfied to take 
my Hortense without any reference to her step- 
father’s acts, which I never doubted he had good 
cause for.” 

“You are content, soam I. You know my 
opinion of mere nominal ‘nobility,’ Roswell. 
Let it pass.” 

This subject was never again called up, and 
the family were known thenceforward only as 
the Noell’s. 

Among the guests who arrived about this 
time at Burton House, was a party from London, 
in which the adorable Miss Simplon was inclad- 
ed. Her late extravagant partiality for rouge and 
enamel had rendered her really passe in personal 
appearance, though she was still handsome and 
more languishly silly than ever. She was al- 
ways welcome at Burton House, because old 
Manfred fancied all sorts of people, and he de- 
clared that Charlotte helped to make up the va- 
riety. The rich relative from whose death she 
entertained her pecuniary expectations, was still 
hale and hearty—though she looked for the good 
old lady’s demise, at some time or other, provided 
she didn’t die before her ! 

Noell and his daughters made an exceedingly 
good impression both upon Manfred’s family, 
and in the society they encountered. All the 
high contracting parties to the approaching nup- 
tials were now domiciled at the residence of 
Manfred, and it was finally arranged that the 
two weddings—young Manfred with Hortense, 
and Helen with Wilford, should take place at 
Burton House. 

A fine old estate in the neighborhood was 
quietly purchased by Noell as a marriage pres- 
ent to his daughter. It was forthwith renovated 
and refarnished in appropriate style, and was 
christened De Brandt Hall, in honor of his wife’s 
family name. 

“And this is the painter that was here some 
months ago? Is it not, Manfred?’ asked Miss 
Simplon, soon after reaching Burton House, 
and unexpectedly seeing Wilford in the draw- 
ing-room. 

“ Yes, it is Wilford, the artist.” 

* Yes, Isee,” she continued. “I don’t think 
he has improved much in his looks since I saw 
him last. I hope he improves in his art.” 

‘He has done so, greatly, I assure you.” 

“Well, there was need of it, verily.” 

“T think he always possessed a goodly share 
of talent, for his age.” 

“ That is a matter of opinion, then.” 

“Don’t you think so, Charlotte?” continued 
Manfred. r ge ge eo 

“QO he was so-so-ish, only. He wanted to 
paint my portrait, that is, he asked me to sit for 
him two years ago—but I didn’t think it worth 
my while, and I declined. He remembers it, I 
thivk, for he hasn’t spoken to me yet, since my 
arrival.” 

“OQ you misappreciate him, I assure you. 
Come, do you know he is about to wed the 
charming Nell Noell ?” 

“T have not seen the lady yet. She hasa 
queer taste. Is this Miss Noell as wealthy as 
she is reputed, too ?” 

“ Yes, her expectations are large. 
me present you.” 

The showy Miss Simplon was escorted across 
the drawing-room, and Manfred said : 

“Wilford, Miss Simplon. You remember 


Come, let 


her?” 
“ Simplon—Simplon,” said the artist. ‘ Yes 
—yes. I recollect having seen the lady before.” 


He bowed, and turning to Hortense and her 
mother, he continued : 

“« Now ladies, allow me.” 

They each took an arm of his, and the trio 
immediately sauntered out upon the terrace. 
Miss Simplon never took the slightest notice, 
apparently, of this cold shoulder proceeding, but 
Wilford was avenged. 

A week afterwards, agreeably to arrangement, 
a splendid soiree was given at Burton House, at 
the close of which the chaplain of the town ap- 
peared, and the lovers were united in marriage. 
Agreeably with his promise, as the parties were 
about entering the grand saloon where the cere- 
mony was to be performed, young Manfred ad- 
ed towards Nelly, and said: 

“You remember, Nell, when we left Beachy 
Head, after Wilford’s recovery, that I promised 
at your marriage to add a trifle to the gift I 
made your father at that time ?” 

Nelly had not forgotten this. 

“ When I made that offer, I did not think you 
would be wedded at Burton House, and that 
Wilford would be the bridegroom, surely. But 
here is the token; accept it—we shall soon be 
related as brother and sister-in-law.” 

A beautiful diamond necklace followed this 
remark, which Manfred had purchased for the 
occasion, and which he now fastened about her 
well turned throat. It needed no ornament, 
however. Nature had formed sweet Nelly in a 
mould of perfection! 

The newly wedded couples removed at once to 
De Brandt Hall, accompanied by Noell, his ret- 
inue and his family. For several days after the 
region round about rang with the music, the hi- 
larity, and the joy attendant upon the event. 
And notwithstanding the fact that the Manfreds 
did not find themselves eventually connected in 
marriage with nobility, yet they were content 
wih Hortense, who proved a model of a wife 
and a charmingly companionable lady. 

The diamong ring which now graced the 
wedding finger of the fair Helen, and which it 
will not be forgotten was Wilford’s gift to her, at 
the moment of their first parting, was originally 
the property of Wilford’s mother; and the ini- 





tials which were engraved upon it, were those 
of his mother’s maiden name. He had treas- 
ured it, sacredly, up to the moment when he was 
about to leave the light-house, and parted with 
it then, only because he had no other means save 
words, at that time, of exhibiting to Nelly his 
appreciation of her kindness to him. 

A superb levee soon followed the two wed- 
dings. Noell was.“happy enough for a com- 
moner,” while Wilford was quite as “happy as 
alord.” The circle of society into which the 
new-comers found themselves introduced, was a 
brilliant coterie of wealth, and beauty and fash- 
ion. And, long after these fortunate nuptials, 
when the sparkling wine was brimming in the 
goblets at “ De Brandt Hall,” the standing toast 
was, “‘ Health and Happiness to Nell Nozll, the 
Lieut-Kerrer’s Treasuve !” 


THE END. 
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THE SONG OF OTHER YEARS, 


enn 
BY ASHER COOK, JR. 


O sing that song of other years, 
O sing that song for me; 

Like b seen through dewy tears, 
It bursts on memory. 





How many s thought comes with that scng 
Of brighter, happier hours, 

When life was in its early spring 
Of sunshine and of flowers! 


7 
Then sing again that song for me; 

How many a thought comes with that strain, 
Of those we loved—of infancy— 


Of joys that ne’er can come again. 





VIDOCQ AND THE FORGER. 


“ Vinoca, the chief of the Paris police, was 
an old man,and his personal qualities scarcely 
struck me as those which were the most adapted 
to the office which he had so long filled in Paris. 
But, after sitting with him for some time, | be- 
gan to measure the man more truly, and drew a 
much more accurate estimate of his qualification 
for it. His gray eye was as quick and stealthy 
as a cat’s. Bia you look away from him for a 
minute, when _— glance again fell upon him 
his eyes were taking your mental measure. . No 
sooner, however, did yours meet them, than they 
roamed away into a purely indifferent specula- 
tion. Scarcely had you become interested in 
anything your friend was saying, than they were 
again fixed upon you, scrutinizing your thoughts, 
and examining your expression. Of course, he 
could have no idea that either my compan- 
ion or myself were pickpockets, and yet 1 had 
a very uncomfortable impression that he was 
thinking so, and meditating on the pleasure 
which he would have experienced in arresting 
us. This, naturally enough, could not conduce 
to make me feel very agreeably towards him. 

“It was as a student of human nature, however, 
that I had visited him. Consequently my legs 
did not run away with me, although it must be 
confessed, that once or twice my mind felt very 
much inclined to prompt an immediate evasion. 

“ His attire was as singular as his person. In 
addition to the scratch-wig which | have previ- 
ously alluded to, and which was, if my memory 
serves me rightly, culored of a reddish tint, he 
wore a brown dress coat, cut in a very large, 
loose, and baggy style. Such a coat was it, as 
1 never could have dreamt the ibility of a 
Frency wnurs” perpewaung. Iv was ater 
new, but looked as if it had not been brushed fur 
a week, Probably it may not have been from 
the time he first ordered it. A large buff waist- 
coat, as loose, and almost as large gay trousers 
cut with the same disregard to economy of cloth, 
and heavy, ill-made shoes, completed the re- 
mainder of his attire. He was evidently, in his 
age, disposed more to consider the ease and 
comfort of his person, than to calculate on the 
ocular effect which he might produce upon a 
comparative stranger to him and his style of 
dress. As my eyes ran over his frame and its 
clothing, I could not help ruminating upon the 
extraordinary ability which this man must have 
evinced in disguising himself so completely, as 
to remove every vestige of his actual nature from 
his external appearance, and revolving the 
countless stories which | had heard of his hair- 
breadth eseapes in the pursuit of his vocation. 

“One of these he on that evening told us, and 
it was of such a daring character and so brief 
that I cannot help transferring it to these pages. 

“During the second period in which he had 
been connected with the French police—the tirst 
had been during the earlier portion of the French 
Revolution—and while he was one of the chiefs 
in connection with the Central Bureau, informa- 
tion had come to his ears respecting a complex 
system of forgeries which had been going on for 
some months in the capital of France, and which 
the police had as yet been unable to trace to 
their actual authors, although several of the ut- 
terers of them had been detected, tried, and sen- 
tenced to the Bains. This information appeared 
to bring them home to an Alsacian, who had 
been residing in Paris for the last year or more. 
By a series of skilful manceuvres, which Vidocq 
detailed to us, he was at last identified as’ the 
principal agent in the system of fraud which had 
been going on. 

“ So large was it, that it had defrauded the prin- 
cipal banks of more than a quarter of a million 
of franes in the last two or three months. 

“‘ He necessarily could at once have been arrest- 
ed and punished, but Vidocq had experienced so 
much difficulty in tracing the matter to him, 
and doubted so much whether his arrest would 
break up the gang, that he felt when the hour 
arrived he must make a clean sweep, and capture 
the whole of them. For this purpose the Alsa- 
cian was watched carefully. Nothing, however, 
was discovered. He would ride out at all times 
of the day, frequent the theagres, amuse himself 
as a man of pleasure will do, and return to his 
house at an hour late in the evening, but by no 
means late enough to give any idea that he had 
managed to elude the attention of the police 
ofticiais who had been watching him. Moreover, 
Vidocq had taken the opportunity of testing this 
by placing a spy on his own system of espion- 
age, and was perfectly certain that no attempt 
had been made at cheating him through his own 
men. 

“‘Matters were thus, when it was discovered 
that a /ocatuire in the tenement, of which the 
Alsacian occupied the first floor, was politically 
compromised in one of the numerous conspira- 
cies to ensure the restoration of the Bourbons. 
He was immediately arrested by Vidocq himself 
and another olticer, who was deputed by the 
superior to take him to his location—the said 
location being a prison, although he did not say 
that it was so. Meanwhile, as no tapage had 
been made in the affair—] am using his own ex- 
press.on—he warned the portier of the house not 
to mention the fact, and remained above for the 
purpose of examiuing the locality. At tirst, he 
said that it had strack him the gentleman who 
had just been arrested, might have been com- 
promised in the matter of the forged checks on 
the leading banking houses of Paris, but a glance 
at the very apparent penury of the furniture of 
his apartments, at once di-pelled the idea. Con- 
vinced, however, that the forgerives were com- 
mitted in the house, he determined on his mode 
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of proceeding, and with a piece of twine accu- 
rately measured every portion of the apartments 
in which he then was. They were there, and 
exactly over those occupied by the Alsacian. 
After waiting until he seen him quit his 
apirtments, he descended, and stopping at the 

bade the porter admit him to the chambers 
of this gentleman. 

“*T have no key,’ said the domestic, 

“* How is that?’ 

“Monsieur said that I bad allowed others to 
enter his chamber, and complained that some- 
thing had been stolen from them. In conse- 
op of this he had another lock placed upon 

e door. I mentioned it to the proprietaire, who 
said that he had no objection,’ 

““« Ah! indeed!’ replied Vidoeq. ‘Then you 
had better follow me.” He consequently ascend- 
ed the stairs, examined the and ng 
a bunch of keys, found one that fitted it. The 
door opened, and he went in. There was no 
defect in the measurement of the rooms. ey 
corresponded exactly with those which were 
over them. A closet in the bed-chamber was 
locked. This also he opened. Tt was vacent, but 
his eye at once noticed a trap-door in the floor. 

““* Where does that lead to?” 

"s ® is new, Monsieur.’ 

“*T see it is,’ said Vidocq, closing the door. 
‘ Who have the apartments beneath these ?” 

ee I — you, wee was a trembling 

o . porter, ‘ real! nothi 
rep ‘A x , porter, y know ng. 

“«* Answer me,’ was the response of Vidocq. 

“* Anold lady win er two daughters, Mon- 
sieur, I can testify to you that they are very 
quiet and F 

“Vidocq again cut him short. ‘ What is their 
occupation ?” was his question. 

“«*Nothing, Monsieur.’ : 

“** How do they live, then ?” 

“* Upon their rentes, Monsieur.” 


reau of Police.’ * 

“ As he said, it was done, and Vidocq 
satisfaction of disco two men in the inner 
apartment, under the bed-room occupied by the 
Alsacian. It was also fitted up with a truckle- 
bed, and a small, but complete prin 
and contained the whole of the plates necessary 
for the manufacture of os cody upon some 
of the principal banking- in Paris. The 
men and the three women were of couyse arrest- 
ed, but Vidocq did not remove them, as he wish- 
ed to give their principal no possibility of 
taining a hint which might to the 
his escape. He then once more ascended 
apartments of the Alsacian, and concealed 
in the See dealin Tt was now late 

evening, but forger did not return unti 
it was past eleven. He washed his 
chan his coat for a rough kind of j 
While he did so, Vidocq had the opportunity 
are him. He ve — = enormous 
muscular strength, and Vidoeq to imagine 
that he might have miscalculated Tis own capa- 
city of dealing with him. However, assistance 
was near, and he made up his mind how to act. 
As the Alsacian went to and unlocked the cabi- 
net, he bent down over-the trap. At this instant 
the Chief of Police—I forget whether at that 
time he was chief or na | upon him, 
and gave the signal for those to mount 
the stairs. 

The struggle was short and fierce. Taken at 
disadvantage as he was, the muscles of the Al- 
sacian enabled him to get the better of his oppo- 
nent, whom he threw upon the floor of the chum- 
ber just as Vidorq heard his companions rush 
up the stairs. Unluckily, the forger had bolted 
the door as he entered the room. They were 
obliged tobreak it open. 

This had made the chance of Vidoeq for life 
an ney narrow one. His friend from 


of his waistcoat, and cocked it. While he was 
doing so, Vidocq had managed to release one of 
his arms. But for this he would have been a 
dead man. As it was, the ball pierced through 
his shoulder, giving him a very unpleasant little 
reminder of the affair, which lasted him for the 
next few weeks. The gentleman from Alsace, 
of course, went to the Bains, and had the plea- 
sure of passing the remainder of his life in the 
ocenpation of les travaux forces.”—From “ You 
have heard of Them.” 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


In the middle of the seventeenth century there 
was an English boy of mean and diminutive ap- 
pearance, and behind all other boys of his age. 
He was constantly at the foot of his class; and 
verily it was believed that this hoy would be- 
come only a bungler of some kind, for surely the 
soul of learning was not in him. " 

At the age of twelve a change was wrought in 
the character and fortune of the youth that had 
never obtained a “reward of merit,” and was 
regarded by teacher and schoolmaster as an infe- 
rior. At this time an altercation took place be- 
tween this backward boy and the one above him 
in the class, whereupon the latter treated him 
with indignity and violence. 

The pride of the boy was outraged. He could 
not revenge the insult by a blow, because he was 
too weak to cope with his opponent physically. 
How, then, shall he humble his assailant ? e 
resolved to surpass him in study, to get above 
him in the class, and there remain, to look down 
upon his enemy, and clip from him the laurels 
he so indiscreetly wears. He resolved—accom- 
plished ; became a most devoted scholar ; com- 
menced a career of glory; and Sir Isaac New- 
ton appeared with a key to unlock the mysteries 
of motion, and to draft a truer chart of the stu- 
pendous universe.—Life Jilustrated. 








BIRDS. 

A bird is a model ship constructed by the hand 
of God, in which the conditions of swiftness, 
manageability and lightness are absolutely and 
necessarily tue same as in vessels built by the 
hand of man. There are not in the world two 
things which resemble each other more strongly, 
both mechanically and physically speaking, than 
the carcass and*framework of a bird and a ship. 
The breastbone so exactly resembles a keel that 
the English ‘language has retained the name. 
The wings are the oars, the tail the rudder. 
That original observer— Huber, the Genevese— 
who has carefully noticed the flight of birds of 
prey, has even made use of the metaphor thus 
suggested, to establish a characteristic distinc- 
tion between rowers and sailors. The rowers 
are the falcons, who have the first or second 
wing-feather the longest, and who are able by 
meaus of this powerful oar to dart right into the 
wind’s eye. The mere sailors are the eagles, the 
vultures, and the buzzards, whose more rounded 
wings resemble sails. The rowing bird.is to the 
sa'ling bird what the steamer, that laughs at ad- 
verse winds, is to the schooner, which cannot 
advance against them.—Household Words. 

—_—+- oon 
A DILEMMA. 

A just, but severe man, built a gallows on a 
bridge, and asked every passenger whiter he 
was going. If he answered truly, he passed un- 
harmed ; if falsely, he was hanged oa the gal- 
lows. One day a passenger beivg asked the 
usual question, replied : 

“1 am going to be hanged on the gallows.” 

“Now,” said the man, “if J hang this person, 
he will have answered truly, and ought not to 
have been hanged; if 1 do not hang him, then 
he will have answered fulsely, and ought to have 
been hanged.” 

It is nos recorded what decision the hangman 
came to. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG. 


BY W. H. CONANT. 


There's music in the sea, 
That dashes on the shore 
When the crested wave returns 
To lave the beach once more. 
But the harp’s silver sound 
From the mansions above, 
O the music of heaven 
Is the music I love. 


There's music in the clouds 
So airy, light and free ; 
They seem to glide along 
To hidden mystery. 
But the harp’s eflver sound, etc. 


There’s music in the storm 
That sweeps along the vale, 
When the wind their revels hold 
In the flerce and wintry gale. 
But the harp’s silver sound 
From the mansions above, 
O the musie of heaven, 
Is the music I love. 


2. _— 
a 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LA TARANTULA. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


CHAPTER I. 


8T. GERONIMO’S DAY. 








Ir was scarce past the meridian of a warm 
summer’s day, when from the inn of old Gaspar 
Varni, underneath the heights of Sorento, might 
have been heard the sound of viols, and the 
deep notes of the bassoon ringing clear from 
amidst the clash of merry voices. Music and 
careless mirth, the never failing concomitants of 
an Italian holiday, were here in full ascendency ; 
for the birthday of the portly host happening to 
fall on the anniversary of St. Geronimo, the 
yearly festival which served to celebrate the two 
in one, was a matter of no small interest to the 
villagers. The dining-room was filled almost to 
suffocation, and it were a matter admitting of 
doubt, whether the chagrined few who chanced 
by lateness of arrival, or other causes, to be ex- 
claded from seats at table, were not to be envied 
rather than pitied in the endurance of their 
deprivation. 

Sach a doubt, perhap#, was entertained by an 
individual dressed in a peasant’s frock and a 
slouched hat, who, pausing in the open doorway, 
regarded the mixed assembly with a half smile, 
not wanting a certain superciliousness which in 
other circumstances would have provoked in- 
stant observation. Now, however, the full swing 
of common enjoyment rendered every one blind 
to what the looker-on took no trouble to conceal. 
Nor did he at all lower his disdainful regard, 
when a veteran clad in a sort of military undress, 
arose from the opposite side of the tables, and 
waving a wine-cup in his hand, drew on himself 
the general attention. 

“ Comrades,” he said, “I give to you, Napo- 
leon! my noble master, who, six years ago, de- 
livered me with his own hand the shoulder-knot 
of a sergeant of the guard. Napoleon !—the sol- 
dier’s true friend, and the greatest man on earth. 
Green be his memory forever !” 

The words were scarce out of his mouth, when 
a youth, some twenty years of age, sprang up 
and hastily replied : 

“ What right hast thou, Jean Maret, thus to 
celebrate in our midst, the praises of our tyrant ? 
Dost thou deem our spirits dead to all generous 
emotion? A curse on the usurper who burned 
our country with fire, and poured out the blood 
of its children like water! May just Heaven 
pour down indignation on his head !” 

This speech produced an instant commotion. 
Angry words were bandied back and forth, and 
bright steel already flashed in the light, when the 
sturdy voice of old Gaspar surmounted the din: 

“ What means this tumult ?” he cried. ‘ Shall 
a few wine-warmed words thus set you all agog, 
my merry men? Come, you forget yourselves 
in giving way to such causeless rage. And 
thou, Gulielmo, leave thy saucy quips. How 
darest thou thus spoil good cheer ?” 

The youth, with a grieved countenance, turn- 
ed to go. 

“?Tis not,” he said, “that I fear for threats, 
especially from Master Jean. Yet since thou 
commandest, I needs must yield.” 

So saying, he passed out of the door, while 
the tumult having ceased, a whisper went round 
the room : 

“Gaspar has a fine daughter; ’tis she who 
commands through him.” 

The mirth, for a moment rudely stayed, again 
proceeded. Goblets clinked and wine flowed 
merrily, till the host, striking his hand on the 
table, again addressed the company : 

“Good people and neighbors all,” he said, “I 
pledge you here my future son-in-law. Drink 
deep then; the wine is good, I trust, and at all 
events the toast merits our good will.” 

The wine was forthwith lifted to lip, and at 
the word, the generous liquid, blushing with 
deeper hue than even did the landlord’s jolly 
nose, was drained to the uttermost drop, and 
the cups, turned bottom up, were replaced on 
the board. As the ring of the metal ceased, 
Master Jean, grizzle-haired and scarred with the 
marks of war, rose up and grimly smiled around. 

“Mates,” he said, “Iam not apt at making 
fine speeches, though I can feel as many thanks 
as another. I’ll give you then, our jolly host 
and his sweet daughter. Than he, no better 
rules the roast between here and the salt sea. 
And what maiden can compare with her in 
loveliness t” 

This speech was received with the most de- 
cided applause by the rest of the company, who 
seemed eager to evince their approbation of all 

things at present said and done, by steadfast ap- 
plication to the festivities of the occasion. 

Meantime, far removed from their boisterous 
cheer, sat within her litle chamber the maiden, 
weeping at thought of the dreaded marriage-day, 
towards which the hours were rapidly hastening. 

“ O, Gulielmo!” such were the thoughts which 





she murtaured, “shall I be able to support life 


forever removed from thee? Alas! the fate 
which so ruthlessly severs our mutual loves !” 

Meanwhile, Gulielmo roamed the hills, his 
heart swelling with sadness. What use in longer 
adherence to home and the lowly shepherd’s lot? 
No, he would no longer tamely submit to pov- 
erty and the contempt which it entailed on its 
victim, The moment was now arrived when he 
must bid adieu to Rosa, loved in vain, and to 
Sorento, spot hitherto so loved and lovely. Thus 
musing, he began to trace on the sandy soil a 
rude outline, which certainly bore a striking re- 
semblance to Rosa’s pretty features. 

“ Well done, Master Gulielmo!” suddenly ex- 
claimed a strange voice. 

The startled youth looked up, and in so doing 
cast his eye on a face which seemed not alto- 
gether unknown to his remembrance. The 
stranger possessed a visage bold and finely form- 
ed, a piercing eye, and a strongly-marked mouth 
set beneath a classic nose ; while his tawny color 
told a life exposed to daily wind, and sun, and 
rain. 

“ Art thou a student of the art which is our 
country’s pride ?” continued the latter, “ or does 
love inspire the skill which thou hast here dis- 
played ?” 

“Tam no student,” Gulielmo replied ; “and 
yet.I daily try, in my unknowing way, to coun- 
terfeit the forms which I see.” 

“It were pity then,” rejoined the other, “that 
such as thou should idly waste those talents 
which when duly trained would surely bring 
thei# owner fame and wealth. Suppose for in- 
stance that some great lord, or other noble 
putron of the arts, should send thee a couple of 
years to Rome ;—but 1 forget. Perchance the 
maid whom thou hast pictured here, might in- 
terpose her pretty face to spoil so fair a plan?” 

“Alas!” said Gulielmo, quickly, “she is not 
for me. And though I see that you are jesting, 
I tell you truly that I would go where any chance 
might lead me, so that I might never see her or 
Sorento again.” 

“T do not jest,” answered the stranger. “‘ In- 
deed, I know your story already. I was present 
just now at the inn, when you and Jean Maret 
fell at variance. And, friend Gulielmo, I know 
of a certain lord who I am confident will do you 
the office which your talents require. He is a 
Russian prince, of generous hand, although of a 
somewhat rough exterior. Take courage ; per- 
chance affairs may have a better turn. And if 
the Russian, as no doubt he will, shall take thee 
under his wing, mayhap old Gaspar’s purpose 
may yield some grace to thy ill-prospered love. 
Hie home then, and wait a little for the flood of 
fortune. I’ve faith that thy ill-luck will shortly 
change to good.” 

The stranger turned away. Gulielmo, in mute 
surprise, watched his steps a while, and then 
hastened along the winding path which led him 
back to his own eottage door. 





CHAPTER II. 
PAS SEUL BY MOONLIGHT. 

The moon hung high in silver light above the 
village ana te quiet neras wnicn iy veyona, 
when a gallant train came in order down the un- 
frequented street. Appareled gaily, each cava- 
lier wore roquelaure and belt, and in their midst 
they bore a prisoner—the veteran Jean. Reach- 
ing at length the grassy market-place, they halt- 
ed and formed a ring, in the midst of which they 
placed their captive. Some of the number drew 
from underneath their short cloaks instruments 
of music, while others cleared their throats as if 
about to sing. Presently there stepped apart a 
masked form, who thus gave command in a rude 
sort of rhyme: 

“Hola my merry mountaineers, 
Prepare a festive lay ; 
Our gallant friend will measure trip 
While we a song essay.”’ 

Each other masker thereupon drew a rapier, 

and turned its point to centre. 
‘ Unbind the captive, give him room ; 
Now, friend, pray mind your play. 
Strike up, my lads, and heed your time, 
And merrily troll away.” 

At the word, the others commenced in deep, 
hoarse voices : 

“An old graybeard a wooing came, 
Ha! ha! ha! 


With plenty of brass, bué little brain, 
Tira la la! 


Merrily round we g9, 
Merrily. 
All in a circle 0, 
Cheerily ! 
Right joyful was the gaffer gray, 
La la la! 
And who so blithe as he I pray? 
Tira la la! 
Merrily round we go. 


Alas! the change of time and tide, 
Ah! ha! ba! 
That gaffer’s joy to grief should glide, 
Tira la la! 
Merrily round we go.” 


“Trip on, friend Jean,” the leader said ; 
“thou laggest wretchedly Let me spirit thee 
with this good steel rod ; twill move thee mo-t 
famously.” 

Jean Maret, in spite of himself, discovered 
great agility on this occasion. He could hardly 
have moved with more readiness in the rustic 
cotillon among the village lads and lasses. Nev- 
ertheless, not a few oaths escaped him, doubly 
provoked as he was by the composure of his 
tormentors, and the laughter of the surrounding 
spectators. But swifter still flew the brisk bur- 
den, “‘ Tira la la” 

“ Good people all,” the chief now said, “we 
have piped this man to play, and now that we 
the pipes have tuned, ’tis fair his purse should 
pay.” 

“ Villain!” replied the veteran, testily, “ye 
shall not have a doit!” 

“Good luck, our fiiend’s not satisfied,” re- 
turned the mask. ‘‘And yet we’ve done our 
best. Well then, Jean Maret, we will offer you 
a change. Doubtless you have seen the dance 
which is inspired by the bite of our famous 
black spider. Let us see if our good steel may 





not be able to supply the place of the spider. 
Come then, my lads, strike up ‘La Tarantula.’” 

Again Jean was forced to display his powers 
of agility, as flew the music and the accompany- 
ing voices, onward and still on, with ever-in- 
creasing rapidity. At length his obstinacy was 
overcome, as much by the absurdity of the affair 
as its personal inconvenience. 

“Cease, cease,” he cried; “have done with 
this, and the money you demand shall be forth- 
coming. A pack of fiends were better compan- 
ions, I trow, than your blackamoor troop. Let 
me on, then, and I will lead you to my cash-box, 
and after you have there satisfied yourselves, I 
pray you to go your ways like honest thieves, as 
you are.” 

“ Take heed what you say, Jean,” replied the 
chief masker. ‘“‘ We are honest, that is true 
enough, and we only want a fair payment for 
our services. Our band never performs for a 
less price than a thousand crowns, nor will we 
ask more than this of a worthy soldier like your- 
self. So lead the way, my friend, we follow 
close on your steps.” 

With jingling steel and shrilly pipe, the troop 
retraced its course, till on arriving at the lodg- 
ing-place of Jean Maret, the latter paid down the 
needful scot, indulging himself while counting 
out the coin in various hearty objurgations which 
seemed to add no little to the amusement of his 
hearers. Meanwhile, from mouth to mouth, 
among the villagers, who gathered round the 
scene, passed the whispered murmur : 

“ Sartello, the bandit chief, and his followers !” 

The person thus indicated turned to the shrink- 
ing crowd, and lifting the mask from his face, he 
addressed them thus : 

“Good friends, our play is finished. The 
players through me, desire to make you their 
most respectful bow, thanking you for your 
good company. We rejoice to see that you are 
pleased with our endeavors for your amusement, 
and will hope that when next we chance to meet, 
we may therein be as fortunate as now.” 

At the word, each of the troop made a low 
obeisance, and with their leader, quickly retreat- 
ed from the village. By slow degrees, the streets 
were cleared, though here and there a few lin- 
gered along to talk over the occurrences of the 
night. It was not till near the dawn of morn 
that the village again became quiet, when in the 
eurly dew, a carriage drove swiftly up to the inn, 
the door of which the coachman, having leaped 
from his seat, banged with might and main. At 
length old Gaspar thrust his night-capped head 
from an upper window. 

“What means this cursed din?” he angrily 
exclaimed. ‘ 

“Come down—come down !”’ the coachman 
replied, in a gruff voice. ‘ Here is Prince Rek- 
lovstt waiting at your door.” 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed the landlord, 
withdrawing his head ina fluster. ‘“ It can be 
no common prince, this, with such a jaw-break- 
ing name. Here Francesco, Rosa, wife, all of 
you! hurry, haste down stairs as quickly as you 
can!” 

The household were quickly astir, the doors 
were unbarred. and Gaspar presented himself 
before the prince, who had just descended from 


the carriage. The Russian lord—for any one 
would have known him as such by his appear- 
ance—possessed a long beard, thick eyebrows, 
and eyes, whose look was chiefly a chilly and 
impenetrable stare. 

“‘He must be monstrous rich,” thought Gas- 
par; “he has such a oearish way with him.” 

The coachman, who seemed also to serve as 
interpreter, now addressed the host in tolerable 
Italian, easy enough to be understood, though 
interspersed now and then with some queer 
sounding words. 

“ The prince wishes to breakfast. Quick then! 
bring a turkey, a quart of brandy, a cup of fat, 
a good cheese pie, and a reindeer’s tongue.” 

The landlord was filled with astonishment and 
respect. 

“O, servant of a mighty lord!’ he said, “ our 
larder is to-day somewhat scant, for crowds of 
guests have scoured our house of all its choicest 
fare. But we will give you the very best we 
have, if you will deign to accept it.” 

The coachman seemed disturbed, but consult- 
ed the prince, who answered him with a frown 
and a growl of foreign words. 

“Mine host!” rejoined the interpreter, “the 
prince doth condescend to accept. But be sure, 
whatever else fails, that the brandy is good.” 

The coachman and his master now engaged 
themselves in a harsh-sounding conversation, 
wherein one would have judged that the vowels 
were far less plentiful than the consonants. 
Near half an hour thus passed, when—wondrous 
speed !—a half cooked fowl was placed on the 
table, together with olives, grapes, and sour 
brown bread. The Russian lord upon seeing 
this rare repast spread before him, gave vent to 
what sounded very like a Sclavonic invective, 
but nevertheless plunged his knife into the midst 
of the fowl, and carved and growled, and growl- 
ed and eat, apparently bent on the most murder- 
ous havoc. Meantime, his servant turned to 
Gaspar. 

“The prince hath heard one of your village 
youths, by name, Gulielmo Massani, commend- 
ed much for his high talent and great pictorial 
skill.” 

“Ah!” murmured Gaspar, to himself, “ heard 
one ever such elegant discourse ?”’ 

“The prince last evening met upon the road 
an old acquaintance, who told him much con- 
cerning this lad; recounted his whole history, 
and told how he drew wonderful resemblances 
of birds, and beasts, and men.” 

“?Tis true,” replied Gaspar. ‘ Strange that 
I should never have thought of it before.” 

“So, therefore, the prince offers to patronize 
the gifted youth, and send him a couple of years 
or more to Rome, where he will be abie to make 
himself a perfect artist, and get fortune at such 
a rate that he can soon roll in gold.” 

“San Dominic!” said the host ; “ surely Guli- 
elmo’s luck has turned. They say that Jean, 
last night, was robbed of more than half his store. 
and so, I do not know—but Rosa—” 

“You're right,” interrupted the other speaker. 
“ Two hundred crowns are yours, provided Rosa 








waits two years against Gulielmo’s safe return.” 

“ Ahem !” exclaimed the somewhat surprised 
landlord. ‘“ How comes it that you know of 
this? And yet the girl grieves sorely. I will 
take you at your word.” 

The courier nodded and spake to his master, 
who, with a pompous air, told in his open hand 
the glittering gold, which was soon transferred 
to Gaspar’s eager grasp. 

“And now where is this same Guliclmo ?” 
inquired the courier. “ Bring him hither as 
quickly as possible. I doubt not, when he hears 
of his advancement, that he will leap for joy.” 

The youth presently arrived. The courier in- 
formed him of the matter in hand, while the 
prince nodded his head most graciously, and 
smiled so grim a smile that all the servants 
looked on dismayed. 

“‘ Haste,” said the courier to Gulielmo, “ pack 
up your knapsack as quickly as may be, and bid 
Rosa adicu, for it is time that we were on the 
road for Rome. There thou shalt undertake 
the painter’s art, and work for fame and bread. 
And, if all works prosperously, you shall soon 
be able to wed the fairest maid of all the land.” 

An hour passed; the carriage drew up before 
the inn door, the host delivered his most obse- 
quious bow, fair Rosa bade farewell to her lover, 
the prince and Gulielmo entered the stately vehi- 
cle, and, with a loud crack of the coachman’s 
whip, the travellers set out for Rome. 





CHAPTER III. 
THB STUDENT'S RETURN. 

Tue two years had elapsed, when on a bright 
June afternoon, a weary pilgrim halted within a 
grove which overluoked the village of Sorento. 
He gazed around for a moment, as if in expecta- 
tion of some one, and then sat down upon a 
mossy stone. 

“ It was here,” said he, “ that he bade me wait 
on my return. And yet—” 

“He is with you,” said Sartello, leaving the 
scraggy laurel behind which he had concealed 
himself. ‘‘ What cheer bringst thou from Rome, 
my gallant Jad? Certes, thy look is lofiier and 
more manly now, whatever fortune thou hast 
had.” 

“ Kind friend,” replied the youth, “I nay say 
that I have had both good and ill fortune; 
though mostly good, if thou dost agree with my 
opinion. I bring, through intercession of the 
pope, a pardon fiom our king. And thou and 
thine, if henceforth ye are pleased to remain at 
peace, will be accepted by the law which now 
holds your lives forfeit.” 

Sartello grasped with a vice-like pressure the 
hand which the youth held out. 

“Tam well repaid, Gulielmo, for what little I 
have done in thy behalf, since thou bast thus 
brought me my heart’s desire. No more will 
we roam the land, outlaws from honest men. 
We will till and toil, and freely live, scathless. 
and void of care. But of thyself, what speed ¢ 
say quickly.” 

The youth frankly smiled. 

“My pocket is rather low,” he said, “ although 
my hopes are not. I have gained some honor, 
whatever its worth may be. And now, how 
fares the gentle maid whom I so long to see ?” 

“Ah,” replied Sartello, shaking his head 
sadly, “these women are indeed a puzzle. I 
fear much that Rosa’s mind has changed since 
your departure. Absence, as the poets say, is 
love’s worst bane. But let her go, Gulielmo; 
fairer charms than hers will soon ease your 
pain.” 

Gulielmo stood for a moment as colorless as 
marble. 

“Is this the reward,” he said, at length, ‘of 
all my weary toil ?” 

“Pray comfort yourself,” replied his friend. 
“T may as well tell you the worst at once. 
They say that her wedding dress is prepared. 
Jean Muret’s gold and the importunities of old 
Gaspar, have been too much, ancy, for her 
fickle resolution.” 

A single tear fell from Gulielmo, notwith- 
standing the proud compressure of his lips. 

“Let it be so,” said he. “I will make no 
words about it. Neither will I shun her sight. 
I will face it out, and shame them who think to 
flout me thus.” 

“Bravo, my lad!” exclaimed Sartello. “I 
find that you are of the true stuff. So come 
along; the hour is already near, when she is to 
change her name. I feared at first to tell you 
the tale, but am glad to learn that my fears were 
needless,” 

Gulielmo’s burning cheek might have shown 
the *pain which raged within his breast; but, 
nevertheless, he accompanied Sartello with a 
firm and confident step till they reached the inn 
where the guests had already begun to assemble. 
In the porch, by the side of Jean Maret, sat 
Rosa, with a few flowers in her hair, her counte- 
nance as sweet to view as the first blush of a 
May morn. But when she met the fiery glance 
which Gulielmo cast upon her, she seemed 
abashed, and half turned toward her companion, 
with a silent appeal of the eyes. The priest now 
arrived, and all was made :eady, Gulielmo look- 
ing on with a heated brain, and a feverish sick- 
ness gnawing at his heart. He was only able to 
see a single lovely face, in which a sudden sad- 
ness seemed to dim its former smiling grace. 

“Why wait we?” blufily exclaimed Jean 
Maret. “The priest awaits, the bride is ready. 
Gulielmo Massani, come forward; Rosa has 
chosen you as bridesman.” 

“Scoundrel!” replied Gulielmo, “dare no 
jess with me, else your life may fail you before 
your wedding is over.” 

“My woduing may be near at hand,’’ returned 
Jean; “but I fear mach that Rosa will hardly 
be my bride. Go, fair maid, and lead this stub- 
born youth hither. If all else fail, I think that 
thou wilt be able to hold him captive.” 

Rosa sprang from the porch to meet Gulielmo. 
Flinging her lily arms about his neck, her head 
reclining on his breast: 

“Thou art mine,” she said; ‘“ whether poor 
or rich, it is the same tome. Pardon this deceit ; 
it was not my will to give thee needless pain.” 

“ How is this ?” Gulielmo was with difficulty 
able to say. “ Your bridal—” 











“Come, your place!” interrupted Jean. 
“There, take her hand. How dull you are! 
It seems to me that after all I should make the 
readiest groom of the two.” 

“Not so!” exclaimed Gulielmo. “But I 
must not allow you to be deceived, however little 
my tale may profit me.” 

“ Hold then a moment,” Sartello cried. “ Your 
hand, friend Jean; I think you bear no ill-will. 
Or if you do, the settlement we'll postpone, till 
this present affair shall be concluded.. Here, 
then, in this bag which I deliver yon, you will 
find a thousand crowns, a forced loan to aid 
Gulielmo’s studious years; and with the sum, 
five hundred, crowns by way of interest. I en- 
acted the Russian on a®certain occasion,—a 
counterfeit lord,—and yet not altogether so, as 
you will own when you have heard my story. 
Four years ago,I held the title of Prince of 
Cornaro, where I, in the midst of a beautiful 
country, upheld the privileges of a lord. But 
one luckless day I joined a secret band, which 
sought to change the rule by which Italy was 
swayed. We failed, and I was forced to fly my 
native towers, to roam the mountain depths as 
the chief of lawless men. My wide estates were 
confiscated to the service of the crown. But 
this noble youth has now obtained for me a full 
pardon from the king for all past misdeeds. 
The sovereign also freely restores me to my 
former rank and possessions.” 

He ceased, and every voice was raised in ap- 
plause. 

“ Hail, Prince of Cornaro !” was the general 
exclamation. 

“Prince,” cried Jean Maret, “I give you 
thanks for the thousand crowns. The odd five 
hundred I will give towards Rosa’s @owry.” 

“Nay,” rejoined the prince; “the half thou 
mayst; it is all that thou canst be permitted, for 
I desire to find some room to add to Rosa’s 
store.” 

“ Ha!” said old Gaspar, with a laugh. “ Al- 
though not rich, her suitor is yet certain he 
brings her riches.” 

“Good sir,” replied *Gulielmo, “I can show 
you but little coin, it is true; yet you may per- 
ceive some gain will be mine if you but choose 
to read this obligation.” 

Thereupon he delivered a slip of parchment 
into the hand of the host, who turning it once or 
twice round in the vain attempt to decipher its 
intention, passed it to the prince, saying : 

“I pray your excellency to read it. My eyes 
are somewhat weak, and indeed my scholarship 
is not so good as it once was.” 


“ Know all (read the prince, efter naming the 
date), that I will pay to order of Gulielmo Mas- 
sani, or his lawful heirs, four thousand crowns, 
with interest, as soon hereafter as demand may 
be made. BENVOGLIO.” 


“The Cardinal Benvoglio,” said the prince. 
“Indeed, the lad hath prospered well. But 
come, the wedding lags. First. let us tie this 
youthful pair, and after that we’ll join the revel 
on the green, where Jean and I will teach you 
all how to dance ‘La Tarantuta.’” 


A SINGULAR INCIDENT. 


A lady of Pittsburg mourns a husband lost on 
the ill-fated Arctic. Sometime before the news 
arrived of the disaster, and about the time she 
expected his return (indeed she had received no- 
tice that he would probably arrive on the very 
day the circumstance occurred which we are 
about to relate), while she was sitting in her 
room alone, a friend called, and found her ina 
state of extreme agitation Upon inquiring the 
cause, she stated that, just a moment before, 
while she was sitting, thinking of her husband, 
perfectly conscious of all araund her, the door 
opened, and he appeared before her, with coat 
and hat off, bending over slightly toward the 
floor as he walked toward her, while the water 
streamed down his shoulders and arms, dripping 
off his fingers ends upon the floor. Just as she 
was about to question him, he lef: the room, and 
the moment after, the person alluded to above 
came in. The visitor rallied her upon her fears, 
and succeeded in partially quieting her mind. 
The incident was related to the writer a day or 
two afterward, but had been partially forgotten 
until the dreadful tidings brought it fearfully 
vivid to his mind. Alas! for the poor widow! 
—Knickerbocker Magazine. 








CASH AND CREDIT. 


If you would get rich, don’t deal in pass books. 
Credit is a “ tempter in a new shape.” Buy dry 
goods on trust, and you will purchase a thou- 
sand articles that Cash would never have dream- 
ed of. A dollar in the hand looks larger than 
ten dollars seen through the perspective of a 
sixty day due bill. Cash is practical, while 
Credit takes horribly to taste and romanee. 
Let Cash buy a dinner, and you will have beef- 
steak flanked with onions. Send Credit to mar- 
ket, and he will return with eight-pairs of wood- 
cock and a peck of mushrooms. Credit believes 
in double-breasted pins and champagne sup- 
pers. Cash is more easily satisfied. Give him 
three meals a day, and he don’t care much if 
two of them are made up of roasted potatoes 
and a little dirty salt. Cash is a good adviser, 
while (redit is a good fellow to be on visiting 
terms with. If you want double chins and con- 
tentment, do business with Cash. A special 
7 with a vermilion tail.— Williamsburg Daily 

mes, 


+ > 


GOVERNMENT CHARACTERISTICS. 


Governments have a moral character as patent 
and as paraded as the device on their banner 
folds. ‘The elder Rome was an unscrupulous 
robber. The elder Greece was an exquisite VO 
luptuary. Russia to-day is a sturdy and selfish 
churl. France is an ambitions and unprincipled 
man of fashion. Spain is a wasted, aud wrink- 
led, and scorned courtesan, in the decay and de- 
crepitude of her dissolute army. England 1s & 
half breed between the Pharisee arid the prize 
fighter. And America is a well trained yet most 
passionate youth, of whom it is altogether & 
problem whether the manhood be a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman or an uoprincipled ruffian.—Kev. 
Charles Wadsworth. 





+ 


INDIGESTIBILITY OF SOUP. 


It is asserted by a late medical writer, that 
soup, with the exception of the vegetable mat- 
ters and shreds of meat that float ia it, 18 —_— 
ly indigestible in the stomachs of children. ~ e 
stomach digests oaly solid food, even milk being 
coagulated into a curd to undergo this process, 
and yet there are many farmers who have ne 4 
since given up the idea of raising fine calv‘s © 
hay tea, who give their children soup for dinner, 
under the idea that it is very nouri 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

We give the opening chapters of a deeply interesting 
novetette, by LisurenantT Murray, entitled ‘*The Sea- 
Witch, or, the African Quadroon,” a story of the Blave 
Coast. ° 
‘The Avenger,” a loyalist tale, by J. Gnarron ALLEN. 

‘* Little Nelly,” @ domestic sketch, by Mrs. E. Waii- 
MONT. 

** The Watchmaker of Geneva,” by Anne T. Witeur. 

“The Broken Banker,” a tale by Gzornes P. Burnaam. 

“The Priest’s Victim,” a story by Giopines H. Batiov. 

‘* Stage Ready—all aboard!” a tavern sketch, by Uxcie 
"ZEKIEL. 

‘To Louise,’ verses by C. P. Reywoips. 

“ Ballad.” by W. L. SHOEMAKER. 

‘* Life’s Last Melody,” a poem by Evzuiwa M. F. Ben- 
JAMIN ; 

‘“ Progress,” stansas by Mrs. I. E. Kettoge Dora. 


ARTICLES DECLINED. 

“Ttaly,” “Novit recte—” ‘Tis sinful to forget the 
Poor,” ** The True Physician,” “ Farewell to Britain,” 
“To the Nightingale,” *‘ The Beggar,” ‘‘ Cuba,” “ Anto- 
ny Sickles,” and ‘* Memories.” 

















GOSSIP ABOUT THE TIMES, 

Is it really true that some of the ladies of our 
great cities are wearing their last winter’s bon- 
nets? If so, times ts hard indeed. Luxury is 
the last to acknowledge a pressure, so imperative 
are her requirements, and so fertile is she in ex- 
pedients for staving off a crisis. The prince of 
Conde when he was bankrupt still kept his 
horses, because he fed them on cheese cakes from 
a confiding confectioner. The milliner’s bill is 
very apt to be paid even when the other creditors 
vainly solicit liquidation of their accounts. But 
when the milliner is no longer employed at the 
commencement of the gay, then we may believe 
that there is ‘something rotten in the State of 
Denmark.” We are just in the midst of a com- 
mercial crisis—but everybody is not going to be 
ruined for all that. The recuperative energies 
of this country are too great to allow of a gen- 
eral collapse. Weare merely in the condition 
of a man who has eaten more than he can digest. 
We have been buying more than we want, and 
expending when we ought to have contracted. 
There has been a general mania for getting rich, 
not for securing a competence ; and what is far 
more dangerous, for appearing rich where the 
means are wanting. Nabob builds a house that 
cost fifty thousand dollars, which he probably 
pays cash for without feeling it: Squibob builds 
another which will ruin him, simply because he 
cannot be outdone by Nahob. The consequence 
is that Nabob’s house will be pointed out as “the 
splendid and tasteful mansion of our distinguish- 
ed and wealthy fellow-citizen, “‘ Creesus Nabob, 
Esq ,” while the edifice erected by his emulative 
rival, changed into a hotel or a dry-goods store, 
will always be designated as “Squtvod’s Folly.” 

But not in houses alone has this neck-and-neck 

race of rivalry been going on—but in dress, 
horses, carriages, plate, opera-boxes—the thou- 
sand and one money traps which eharp invention 
sets for eager credulity. Were adversity only to 
be felt upon superfluities, it would be well enough. 
A salutary lesson every now and then is re- 
quired. But, alas! those who never know 
what luxury is feel more severely than any 
others the pressure of hard times. The poor 
sewing girl whose life is a long battle with ne- 
cessity, who in the best of times can barely keep 
soul and body together, during a financial crisis, 
is brought to the verge of starvation. Many of 
these poor creatures succumb to the pressure. 
But few miss them from their accustomed haunts. 
In the mass of hard-working, suffering needle- 
women, one or two individuals withdrawn make 
no gap. Needy associates close the dying eye 
and perform the last offices of friendship; cold 
charity bestows at least a grave, and then the 
humble tragedy is over. We pity the street- 
beggar, but his physical lot is far preferable to 
those who are ashamed to beg, but not ashamed 
to work, and yet find work fal them in the hour 
of the direst need. 


+ > 


KANZAS CITY, 

Kanzas City, a place of which constant men- 
tion is made in the letters of emigrants to Kan- 
zas, is a settlement on the western border of 
Missouri, containing from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred inhabitants. It is located on 
the bluffs near the Missouri River, and will 
doubtless become a place of considerable im- 
portance. It is the landing-place of the emi- 
grants to Kanzas; the point where they leave 
steamboats and all public conveyances behind, 
and, taking covered wagons, go on to build 
homes on the unbroken prairies beyond. At 
this place, also, many of the Santa Fe traders 


now fit out their expeditions in the spring and 
fall of the year. 








twee 4. —____ _ 

A Curious Binp.—Few persons have ever 
heard of the Campanero, or bell-bird of Deme- 
rara. It is of snowy whiteness, and about the 
size of a jay. A tube, nearly three inches long, 
rises from its forehead, and this feathery spine 
the bird can fill with air at pleasure. Every four 
or flve minutes in the depths of the forest, its 
call may be heard from a distance of three miles, 
making a tolling noise like that of a bell. 

22 ee 


Bota Paprers.—In renewing subscriptions 
upon the Flag and Pictorial, let our readers re- 


member that by enclosing four dollars they ob- 
tain both papers for one year. 
ee 


eres Memorrat.—The ladies of 
ew York propose establishing a free Episcopal 


hry in that city, in honor of their lamented 
ishop, to bear his name. 


ee | 
_ Curtovs.—An ece 
in Washington St 
her h 


entric lady was lately seen 
reet, wearing her bonnet on 
cad. Supposed insane. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
TENTH VOLUME. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

In announcing the “ Frac or our Union” 
for the new year, 1855, we deem it necessary to 
promise but little; the paper afier nine years of 
unprecedented success is too well known to re~ 
quire any puffing. By liberal management its 
circulation has reached to so large an edition 
that, while we furnish the finest of paper and 
issue a journal entirely original, the products of 
the best and most popular writers, we are yet 
able to furnish it at the same low rate as our 
cotemporaries. 

This week’s number will complete the’ pres- 
ent volume, when we shall commence the new 
year with new type, a new dress throughout, and 
a new and elegant heading, the proprietor being 
resolved to make the tenth volume of the Flag 
superior to any of its predecessors. It will con- 
tinue to give the same large amount of original 
and entertaining sketches, stories and novellettes, 
and fresh spirit will be imparted to its editorial 
department, which will be as heretofore under 
the immediate control and care of Mr. Ballou. 
Several new and popular writers have been en- 
gaged for the year, and the Flag will be improv- 
ed in all departments. 

The same assiduity will be observed to ex- 
clude from its columns everything of an immor- 
al or indelicate nature, so that parents need not 
fear to place it in the hands of their children, or 
maidens to read aloud from its columns. It 
shall be arefined and acceptable visitor to old 
and young, and freighted with pleasant reading 
and sound articles,embracing historical romances, 
pictures of social life, anecdotes, gems of thought 
and wit and humor. 

We shall commence in the first number of the 
new year a brilliant and taking novellette from 
the pen of that favorite novelist and admirable 
writer, LIEUTENANT Murray, one of the best 
stories we have ever read in manuscript or 
print, entitled : 


THE SEA WITCH: 
—oOR —_ 
THE AFRICAN QUADROON. 
A TALE OF THE SLAVE COAST. 

By reference to our terms, on another page, 
it will be seen that any person who sends us 
sixteen subscribers will receive the seventeenth copy 
gratis. Subscribe early and have the numbers 
from the first of the year. Notwithstanding we 
printed a largely increased edition last January, 
yet it will be remembered that it was all ex- 
hausted at once, and we were obliged to disap- 
point many. 








FULTON’S FIRST PASSENGER. 

When Fulton’s trial boat was returning to 
New York on her first trip, a single passenger 
was found on board. He went down into the 
cabin, and counting out six dollars, offered it to a 
sad and thoughtful man seated there. It was 
Fulton the inventor. As the latter sat thought- 
fully looking at the money, the passenger, think- 
ing he had made come mistake acked jf the 
amount was not correct. At this question, 
Fulton raised his head, and the passenger saw 
that a large tear glistened in his eye. 

“Forgive me,” he said, in a faltering voice. 
“T was thinking that these six dollars were the 
first money I had received for my long labors 
upon steam navigation. I should like,” he ad- 
ded, taking the passenger’s hand, “to consecrate 
the remembrance of this moment, by asking you 
to share a bottle of wine with me, but I am too 
poor to offer it. But I hope to make up for it 
the next time we meet. 

It is a pity that the name of Fulton’s first pas- 
senger has been lost. 





THE FRENCH SKILLED RIFLEMEN. 

There are two companies of them at Sebasto- 
pol, each composed of one hundred and fifty 
men, chosen from amongst the best marksmen 
of the Chasseurs de Vincennes. In the night 
they creep in front of the intrenchments, dig 
holes, and place themselves in them as well as 
they can. Then they fire at the Russian artille- 
rymen.. They have already killed so many that 
the Russians now close their embrasures with a 
sort of double door, which is ball proof. Bat 
they are obliged to open it to point their guns and 
fire, and no sooner is this done than twenty 
balls whistle through it. The Russians have 
sustained such losses that they are at times seiz- 
ed with despair—raising their guns from behind, 
they fired volleys of grape-shot at their disagree- 
able visitors. Nevertheless, the latter have suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing all the first line of their 
batteries. 





No Frowers 1x America.—The Westmin- 
ster Review in noticing Mrs. Stowe’s “ Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands,” says: ‘‘ We can- 
not think, without a touch of sadness, that the 
lily, the ivy, the daisy, the blue-bell, the prim- 
rose, those concrete poems of our childhood— 
poems that can be seen and felt, and handled, 
and understood before a word can be spelt—are 
mere sounds without meaning to our kinsfolk 
across the great ocean; and yet the names must 
be familiar to these from earliest infancy.” This 
will be news to our botanists. 





PraisewortHy.—The citizens of Savannah 
intend raising a monument to the physicians and 
clergy who died of yellow fever last summer 
while discharging their duties. The true hero 
is not the soldier on the battlefield, but the man 
who exposes his life to save that of others. 





Portic.—The Scalds termed the rainbow, 
“the bridge of the gods;” poetry, “‘the drink 
of Odin ;” the sea, ‘‘the field of pirates” and 
“ the girdle of the earth ;” a ship, “ the horse of 
the waves.” 





DisastRovs.—Over 7000 persons have per- 
ished by shipwreck, within the last eighteen 
months. 





Artistic.—There is a very fine gallery of 
the works of Belgian artists in New York. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Five hundred sisters of charity went with the 


French to the Crimea. 

True merit, like the pearl in the oyster, waits 
for an opening. 

To think what you please and speak what you 
think is the part of a freeman. 

A schoolmaster makes a good angler, because 
he can handle the rod. 

There are 5,364,000 soldiers under arms in 
Europe at this time. 

There have been slaughtered at Louisville, 
95,321 hogs this season. 

Four fifths of the diseases in England are 
traceable to hard drinking. 

Immigration will add 100,000 this year to the 
population of Iowa. 

The man who rose to a pint of order sat down 
to a pint of pea-nuts. 

That is an ill-saved penny which brings its 
master to shame. 

Money got by gaming is like a pyramid of 
snow—it melts easy. 

In Edinburg they peg broken bones together 
when they wont unite. 

News will be soon telegraphed from Sebas- 
topol to Paris in 48 hours. 

Chester Hawley, the portrait painter, will 
open a studio in New York. 

A Texas editor lately found a snake four feet 
long among his exchanges. 

Several children have been poisoned lately, by 
puttiog visiting cards in their mouths. 

Miss Lucy Stone received four votes for Bri- 
gadier-General in the Vermont Legislature. 

Julien’s Katydid Polka bewildered the Lor- 
doners. They ask what Katy did? 

Bishop Soule of Tennessee, says he is 72 years 
old, and don’t know how whiskey tastes. 

Napoleon’s marshals, Berthier and Jourdan, 
hoth served in our revolutionary war. 


BALLOUW’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME EIGHTH. 





FOR PHE NEW YEAR. 


We are resolved to commence the New Year 
in a style of real excellence and beauty which the 
Pictoriat bas never yet reached. To ensure 
this, we have engaged a large corps of artists, 
designers and engravers, and shall increase the 
number of illustrations from one to two hundred 
per annum—one more entire page being devoted 
to this purpose, making eight illustrated pages 
in each number. Besides this, the Picror1aL 
will appear on a quality of paper vastly superior 
to what has been used heretofore, having a pearl 
satin surface, hard and glossy, to impart beauty 
to the engravings, which will also be of a greatly 
improved character, artistic, original and timely. 

The new proprietor is fully determined to 
make the Pictoriav a paper that shall be a 
credit, not only to Boston, but to the whole 
country, and not one particle behind the best 
European illustrated journals. Its literary char- 
acter will also be greatly improved, and more 
attention given to its descriptive department and 
editorials ; for which purpose the proprictor has 
— d-link lf aa agsistont o4-see, 
Francis A. Durivace, Esq., agentleman well 
known in the literary world as a ripe scholar, a 
graceful and ready writer, and an author whose 
fame is already established. This arrangement 
will greatly enhance the intrinsic value of the 
PicToRIaL. 

We shall commence in number one of the 
new volume an admirable and deeply interesting 
story from the pen of Francis A. Durivaceg, 
Esq., entitled : 


STEEL AND GOLD: 
oR, 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 





Notwithstanding that a very heavy increased 
expense is incurred to improve and perfect the 
paper, it will be observed that there is no change 
in the price, but that any person sending us sixteen 
subscribers will receive the seventeenth copy gra- 
tis. For terms, we refer to our imprint. Let 
our friends subscribe early, as this week’s paper 
will complete the volume, and we desire to print 
enough for all demands. 





RUSSIA. 

In the seventy-seven years intervening between 
1772 and 1849, the Russian empire increased in 
population from fourteen millions to upwards of 
sixty-six millions, or at the rate of about four- 
teen millions in every twenty years. This won- 
derful increase is chiefly attributable to the en- 
larged area of the empire, caused by the addi- 
tion of Poland, Finland and the Caucasus, to 
its domains. If Russia should conquer and an- 
nex Turkey, her population would exceed eighty 
millions—almost equalling the combined popu- 
lation of England, France and the United 
States of America. 





Tue Cotiins SteamMeERs.—Proposals to buy 
the three Collins steamers, for transport or war 
purposes, have been made from both the French 
and English governments, to the agents in Liv- 


erpool, Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Com’y, and, 


something like $700,000 has been offered for 
each of them. 





Tar Worwp's Farr at Paris. — This ex- 
hibition opens on the Ist of May. The time for 
receiving goods from exhibitors, from January 
15th to March 15th. We trust that our Ameri- 
can mechanics and inventors will look to it that 
they are well represented in the gay metropolis. 





Uxrorvutar.—Fhe Greek merchants in Eng- 
land, having made themselves conspicuous by 
exulting over the reverses of the allies, the Eng- 
lish press advise them ‘not to do so any more.” 





A Parriarcu.—Rev. John Sawyer, 99 years 
old, lately preached a sermon in a town in New 
Hampshire. 





Decision. —Judge Sprague says steamers 
must avoid sailing vessels, and the latter keep 
on their course when meeting. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 
“Lady Alice Bryges,” an episode of English History, 


by Frances P Perreneu.. 
oa The Foundling of Rosenburg,” by Dr. J H. Rosm- 


“The Christmas Gift,” by Honarro Avesn, Jr. 
“*The Student’s Duel: or, a Dash at a Major,” by Ep- 
warp ©. Oscoon. 
“Sonnet,” by Park Bursary. 
“ Euphrosyne,” by J. Grarrow ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
at characteristic illustration representing Christmas 


View of the Castle of Heidelberg, in Germany. 

City of Lisbon, in Portugal. 

The Bridge of Toledo in Spain. 

City of Edinburg, in Scotland. 

Four picturesque engravings of celebrated Water Falls 
in America; firat, the Water Falls at Trenton. N. Y.: sec- 
ond, the Catskill Falls at Catekill, N. Y.; third, Falls of 
Montmorency in Canada; and fourth, Falls of St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

Portrait of Edward K. Collins, the enterprising origi- 
nator of the Collins line of steamers. 

View of the Town Hall in Milford, Mass. 

A taking and artistic engraving, entitled ‘‘ My pretty 
little Bird” ee £2 

*,* The Picronsat is for sale at all the Periodical Depote 
in the United States, at srx CENTS per copy. 





Foreign Items. 


A winter campaign in the Crimea will evi- 
dently take place, and wooden barracks for 
ney thousand men have been shipped by the 
British government. 

M’me Taglioni is the owner of no fewer than 
four princely palaces in Venice, besides a beauti- 
ful villa on Como, where she lives a few 
months of the year in grand style. She has 
danced to some purpose, 

Queen Victoria does not accept the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Guadaloupe offered her 
by Santa Anna, and the emperors of France, 
Prussia and Spain neglect to acknowledge simi- 
lar honors. 

A patent for making boots and shoes by ma- 
chinery has been taken out in Englead, god a 
company formed for the erection of extensive 
works, capable of turning out 17,000 pairs of 
boots and shoes per day. If this be so, alas for 
Lynn! 

The Cunard mail steamships, Niagara and 
Arabia, having been taken up by the govern- 
ment, the Cunard Company have issued a notice 
that no vessel belonging to that line would leave 
Liverpool until the 9th of December, after which 
date the communication would be on every al- 
ternate Saturday. 

The cabmen of Glasgow, about 550 in num- 
ber, under the influence of city missionaries, it 
is stated. rested on Sunday, Nov. 19th, and an- 
nounced their lpn aes to do so in future. The 
measure caused much indignation among & por- 
tion of the people, and mach satisfaction, we 
presume, to another portion. 

In Paris, it is estimated, there are annually 
consumed 1,600,000 kid and lamb skins, for fab- 
rication into gloves; in Brussels, 800,000; in 
Grenoble, 800,000 ; in Amonay, 3,200,000 ; mak- 
ing a total within these four cities of 6,400,000. 
To make this into gloves requires 12,800,000 
eggs, at an annual expense of £630,000. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


There is more hope of a fool, than of a man 
who is wise in his own conceit. 

Nothing is more dangerous than a friend with- 
oe discretion ; even a prudent enemy is prefer- 





It often happens in company, as in 
ries’ shops, that those jars which are empty, are 
as gaudily dressed and flourished, as those that 
are full. 

There are braying men in the world, as well 
as braying asses; for what is loud and senseless 
talking, huffing, and swearing, any other than 
a more fashionable way of braying ¢ 

Some would be thought to do great things, 
who are but tools or instruments; like the fool 
that fancied he played upon the organ, when he 
only blew the bellows. 

Some men affect the ostentation of business, 
seeming always to be fully employed though 
without materially doing anything. Such are 
rather busy men, than men of basiness. 

The desire of being thought wise, is often a 
hindrance to being so; for such an one is more 
solicitous to let the world see what knowledge he 
hath, than to learn that which he wants. 


Opinions, as they sometimes follow, so they 
frequently guide and direct the affections; and 
men may become more attached to the country 
of their principles, than to the country of their 
birth. 

Every man has as much vanity as he wants 
understanding. An ass was carrying an image 
in procession ; and seeing the people fall down 
upon their knees before him, the silly animal 
fancied a!l this while that they worshipped him. 

No men can be great, says Longinus, by being 
owner of those things which wise men have al- 
ways counted a piece of greatness to despise. It 
is not the possessing, but the right management 
of any valuable advantage, which makes us 
considerable. 


Joker's Budget. 


How to make a clean sweep—wash him. 
To cure poverty—sit down and growl about 








it. 

It is said that a pretty pair of eyes are the 
best mirror for a man to shave by. 

A gentleman from the country, asked at Ball 
& Poor’s for the consistency—he heard it was a 
jewel. 

Explained.—The reason why a certain frog got 
into a milk-can, was because the contents could 
not be distinguished from his native element. 

Saw dust pills would effectually cure many of 
the diseases with which mankind are afilicted, if 
every individual would make his own saw dust. 

The difference between the two potentates, 
who r-'e over the destinies of Turkey and Rus- 
sia, is simply this—the one is a Sultan, and the 
other in-sultin’. 

Some genius has discovered a process for con- 
verting old topers into cartridge boxes. Their 
superiority fur this purpose consists in their be- 
ing always dry. 

A Good Reason.—“ Mother, this book tells 
about the ‘angry waves of the ocean;’ now 
what makes the ocean get angry?” ‘ Because 
it has been crossed so often, my son.” 

“IT don’t believe it’s any use to vaccinate for 
small pox,” said a backwood Kentuckian, “ for I 
had a child vaccinated, and he fell out of a win- 
dow, and was killed in less than a week after.” 

The doctrine of “‘ compensations” is beauti- 
fully exemplitied at those boarding house break- 
fast tables where the weakness of the coffee is al- 
ways in exact proportion to the strength of the 
butter ! 

First old woman— What does the minister say 
to our new burying ground?” Second old wo- 
man—“ He don’t like it at all, he says he’ll never 
be buried there as long as he lives.” First old 
woman—* Will, if the Lord spares me, I will.” 


Quill and Scissors. 

The extensive chandelier manu of 
Messrs. Cornelius & Co., Cherry Street, ve 
Eighth, Philadelphia, with some fifteen dwelling 
houses, were destroyed by fire 12th inst , —s 


a heavy loss. The factory was in the form 
the toher U, one hundred and twenty-two feet 


by sixty, five stories high, and used as a finish- 
ing shop. 

Letters received from the Superintendent of 
the Panama Railroad are to the effect that the 
whole line, from ocean to ocean, will be in o; 
ation in Janu: The friends of the at 
Aspinwall and Panama to celebrate the 
completion by a jubilee on 20th of January. 

A movement is on foot in Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, towards getting up 
dition to the Arctic regions in search of the 
Grinnell expedition, under the command of Dr. 
Elisha K. Kane, in aid of which the co-operation 
of the general government will be solicited. 

The condition of the Methodist congregations 
of Michigan is thus set forth : Members, 16,959 ; 
probationers, 2,241 ; local 231; charch- 
es, 139, valued at $246,000; , Si, 
valued at $46,730; collections various pur- 
poses the past year, $4966 75. 

President Pierce reached his fiftieth birthday 
on the 27th ult., the Thanksgiving day of the 
District of Columbia. A his - ey — 
on that occasion was Gen. Scott, ‘i "8 
general-in-chief in Mexico, but now under the 
command of Gen. Pierce. 

The artesian well in Charleston, S. C., after 
reaching a depth of 1211 feet, at length yields a 
stream of two and a half gallons per minute, or 


one hundred and a hour. It is 
not as yet, however, to the taste. 

It is said that the government of Honduras 
has agreed to sell Island to the United 
twenty thousand dollars. 
The ownership of the island is, however, dis- 
puted by the government of San Salvador. 


The Cleveland Herald says there is more 
— — — than ny — — 
thence to Buffalo can transport during the w' 
winter, Cars from the West have stood there 
twenty-five days, waiting to unload. 





week of November, and the whold 
probably be half a million. 

It is announced, on what is said to be “ good 
authority,” that Father Gavazzi, whose lectures 
excited so much interest throughout the country 

coun’ 


| 


@ year or so since, is to return to this wy 
and resume his lectures on Romanism. 
According to the annual of the Comp- 


troller of New York, the 
the Police force of that city for the year 1855, is 
nearly nine handred thousand 
furce comprises over a thousand persons. 

The total debt of the State of Missouri is at 
present only $3,052,000, of which $602,000 is of 
the old issue, and $2,450,000 to five different 


lines of railway, the principal! being to the St. 
Louis Pacific Road. pel 


was found dead in the road im the vicinity of 
San Francisco, supposed to have been killed by 
@ fall from a horse. . : 

The recent severe frosts throughout Louisiana, 
it is stated, have been y detrimental to the 
sugar cane on many plantations. Immediately 
on the Mississippi the frosts have not been so 
injurioas. 

On the ee A. 7th inst., — bing a 
belonging to niten at Richmond, Va., 

dost hy eo $50,000, One 





“convict escaped in the confusion. 

A large number of counterfeit five dollar bills 
of the Casco Bank, Portland, Me., are now in 
circulation. They are an exact imitation of the 
genuine, and very likely to deceive. 

The St. Paul Pioneer thinks that more than 
25,000 persons have settled in Minnesota during 
the past season. They are dispersed all over 
the territory. 

Joseph C. Preston, who stated himself to be 
Postmaster of Haskinsville, N. Y., has been ar- 
rested at Cleveland for passing counterfeit 
money. . 

At the close of the current year, it is stated, 
the treasury of the State of Missouri will have 
on hand the handsome surplus sum of $400,000. 


The freight house of the Buffalo and Eric 
Railroad Company, in the former city, is 400 
feet in length by fifty feet wide. 

The New York Superintendent of Schools 
recommends to the Board of Education the edu- 
cation of females for book-keepers. 

The population of Arkansas, according to the 
returns lately before the Legislature of that 
State, is 247,112 souls. 

In Nebraska the skeletons of two rhinoceroses 
have been found. Many,have seen the elepbant 
there. 

- The New Bedford Mercury has seen a turnip, 
raised in Falmouth, which weighs seventeen 
pounds. 











Marriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Simeon N. Free- 
man to Miss Aphia C. Tilson. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Edward Benedict to Miss 
Fanny E. Bates. 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Oliver Brewster to Miss Anna 
Maria Jarves. 

By Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. Simon L. Mason, of Medway, 
to Mise Blizabeth N. Shute, of Prospect, Me. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Irving J. Har- 
wood to Miss Sarah E. Brown. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. David M. Covill 
to Miss Joanna H. Rogers. 

At Quincy, by Rev. N. Clark, Mr. Uriah Rich to Miss 
Priscilla L. Cordes. 

At Waltham, by Rev. L. P. Frost, Mr. Andrew J. Pask- 
er to Miss Mary L. Selfridge. 

At Medfo.d, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Martin V. B. 
Drew to Mies Hannah J. Brooks. 

At Wareham, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. William W. 
Stafford to Miss Elizabeth M. Burgess. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Tilton, Professor Robert Dix, to 
Miss Mary Jane George Amanda Malvina Collock, of N. 8. 

At Concord, N. H., by Rev Mr. Kelly, Mr. Daniel Wy- 
man to Miss Annie RB. Atkiveon. 

At Douglas, by Rev. Mr. Holman, Mr. W. E. Nason to 
Mise M. Jemmi Albee. 


Deaths, 














In this city, Miss Ellen Russell, 256; Mrs. Joanna 8um- 

ner, 85; Mrs Mary T. Barnes, 38; Mr. William Kirby ,62; 

Mr. J. N. Merrill, 27; Mr. Abner Shirley, 67. 

At Charlestown, Miss Abby D. Fernald, 34; Mr. Ed- 

ward Cass, 20. 

At Chelsea, Mr. George W Burns, 37. 

At Newburyport, Henry, son of Mr. William ap4 Caro- 

line Tapley, 7 

At North Bridgwater, Miss Maria Woodward, 42. 

At Taunton, Mr. Alvan B. Cobb, 30; Mr. Ephreim 

Woodward. 69. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary, wife of espt- Seth D. Mo 

Farlane, 36. 

At Wilmington, Rev. Rayaolds, 88. 

an ages ma. Hannah Perry 100, widow of the late 
th Perry, a revolutionary pensio=¢r. 

At Lowell, Miss Adio We deaghter of Deacon Amos 

Merriam, 22. 

At Woreester, Mr. Levi Clapp, 61. _ 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Rebecca, widow of Capt. Lewis 

Tobey, 82. 

At Pittsfield, Rev. Joho Humphrey, 33. 

At Brookline, Vt., Mr. Samuel Rist, 68. 

At East Greenwich, R. 1.. Mr. Stephen Greene, 63. 





At Newburgh, N. Y., Major Robert Burneté, 92. 
At Taburg, N. Y., Hon. Rufus Bacon, 62. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
DO WHAT GOOD YoU CAN. 


BY LOUIS N. DURDICK. 





I would not pass from earth away, 
And leave no trace behind ; 

I wish to feel that I have been 
Of service to mankind: 

For what is life, without a heart 
To sympathize with those 

Whom stern misfortune hath asrailed, 
And crushed with bitter woes? 


Lemvy not the proudest king 
That sits upon a throne, 

Who hath not charity to make 
His subjects’ wants his own; 

Nor would I for a moment yield 
That treasure of the soul, 

Which ever teacheth peace and love, 
To gain the earth's control. 


How grateful should the rich appear, 
With wealth at their command; 

That they can stretch toward the poor 
A firm and helping hand ; 

And if it chance to be our lot 
To grace a lowly sphere, 

Yet noble acts we may perform, 
Though trifling they appear. 


A kindly word— a gentle smile— 
A sympathizing tear, 
May raise the sinking, fainting heart, 
And banish clouds of far; 
Ah, we should so attempt to live, 
While here on earth we stay, 
_ That fearless we may be when Death 
Shall summon us away! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LONG-BOAT, AND ITS CREW. 


A THRILLING EPISODE OF OCEAN LIFE. 





BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 

One pleasant evening while our ship was ly- 
ing at Naples, a small! party of us were enjoying 
a social time at a cafe on the Stradadi Toledo. 
Among oar number was an old quarter-master 
named Ben Wallace. He had passed through 
almost every grade of life during the long years 
he had spent on earth, and now in his old age, 
he found a home in our navy, as “ signal-quar- 
ter-master,” and a faithfal officer he was. He 
had in his lifetime made more than one fortune, 
but he never knew how to lay up money. He 
could earn, but he could not keep. For many 
years in his younger days, he had commanded 
some of the finest ships that sailed out of the 
States, and now he spent much of his time on 
ship-board in teaching navigation. 

‘The evening had fairly set in, and after we 
had eaten our suppers, we went out upon one of 
the broad balconies that overlooked the street 
and sat down tosmoke and chat. At length the 
idea was broached that our old quarter-master 
should give us a story from his own experience. 
He hesitated at first, but after a little coaxing 
he threw away his cigar, and afier having forti- 
fied himself with a generous quid of tobacco he 
related to us the following incident in his own 
experience. 





“Tt is now nearly forty years ago that I had 
command of the ship Isaac Walsingham. She 
was a good craft, and an excellent sea boat. I 
sailed her from New York, and was bound first 
to Rio, and then to Canton. I made a first-rate 
trip to Rio, and there I took in a heavy cargo, 
and then up anchor for the Indies. We had 
been at sea from this last place about three 
weeks, without having to even tack ship, but 
there was a worse fate in store for us. One even- 
ing when I came up from my cabin, I noticed 
that the atmosphere felt curiously, and that the 
sails were flapping against the masts. My mate 
told me that the wind had been gone about half 
an hour, and that he expected it would come 
out from some other quarter as soon as the sun 
was fairly down. 

“T looked off to the west’rd, and saw that the 
sun was settingin a red, fiery haze, just as though 
a great city or forest were all burning up about 
it. I watched that sign for some time, and then 
went back to my cabin and looked at my barom- 
eter. I found that the mercury had fallen near- 
ly an inch. As quickly as possible I hurried on 
deck and ordered all the light sails to be taken 
in and the spars sent down. The men seemed 
to have an intuitive perception of the approach 
of a storm of some kind, for they sprang to the 
work with a will, and in a very few minutes we 
had the old ship under three topsails, close- 
reefed and a storm-mizzen and fore-staysail. 

“In half an hour after the sun had gone down, 
it seemed to be hard work to talk and breathe, 
the atmosphere was so light and rarified. The 
men knew now well enough what was coming, 
for without any orders they had begun to reave 
life-lines fore and aft. The sun set about seven 
o’clock, and at eight we began to feel the coming 
ofthe storm. First there came a low, moaning 
sound, very much like the wail of a child, only 
more deep and grum. This grew louder, and 
directly we felt light puffs of cool wind strike 
upon our cheeks, and the topsails began to feel 
it. These weren’t like the fresh puffs of a healthy 
breeze, but they felt chilly, and almost touched 
us as does the spark from an electrical machine. 
I heard the roar growing louder, and I began to 
be afraid it might knock us down, so I got the 
ship stern to it, and in a minute more it came. 

“Good merey! The water flew over us be- 
fore the gale touched us, but when the puff did 
come there was a screeching. For some time 
we were under water, and I thought almost all 
were gone. The gale came so quick and strong 
that it fairly drove as under water—the whole 
ship, Dettings and all, went under like a diving 
duck. Buz she managed to shake the water off, 

and when sh came up into day: light again,she be- 
gan to start ahead. Her three topsails flew out 
of the bolt-ropes like pieces of wet paper, and 
then we were left te scud under bare poles, for 
the spanker and staySail didn’t feel the wind a 
minute before they meant too. 

“ When we got our observation that day, we 
were in latitude thirty-four degrees south, and in 
longitude five degrees and fifteen minutes east; 
so we must have been about four hundred miles 
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west of the Cape of Good Hope. This wind, or 
gale, came right from the south, and I knew 
that if I could only keep the ship before it, I 
should have plenty of sea-room. At nine 
o’clock I went below, and agreed that I should 
be called at midnight, but at eleven my mate 
came down and told me that we must get the 
foresail on, and if that would not take the wind, 
we must bend a new topsail. I burried on deck 
and found that he had spoken truly, for the gale 
had raised heavy seas, and those seas were be- 
ginning to gain on us, and of course the minute 
those fellows outrun us, they’d bury us under and 
founder us. I ordered the foresail loosened, and 
the starboard clue was hauled down. We got 
the sail set, but it did not serve us long, for the 
seas ran so high they took the wind out of it 
more than half the time. ButI had a good 
crew, and we bent a fore-topsail, and this we 
got safely set—and that helped us. 

“Qn the next morning, when the sun rose, 
the gale abated, and by eight bells we were once 
more on our course with the wind from the west- 
ward. At about teno’clock my mate came down 
into the cabin with a face as white as ashes, and 
with a terrified look he told me that the ship 
had spruog aleak! I started on deck and found 
the men allin an uproar of confusion. Upon 
sounding the pumps I found seven fet of water 
in the well. We had sounded in the morning, 
and then there was only fuurteeninches. I set 
half the crew at work at the pumps, and with 
the other half I went into the hold and commenc- 
ed to break bulk to see if we could find the 
leak. After working half an hour, we came to 
some bales of old bags that we had used for 
stowing raw hemp. They laid against the ship’s 
side, and the moment we took away the boxes 
that had laid atop they came away of their own 
accord, and the water rushed in in atorrent. One 
of the seams was open for a distance of two fath- 
oms! We tried to jam the old bags back, but 
couldn’t. In short, the leak couldn’t be stopped, 
for in ten minutes after we found it, ’twas under 
water on hoth sides ! 

“T saw thatthe ship was gone in spite of fate. 
This seam had been opened during the night, 
but the bags were jammed so hard against it, 
that no water had come in until they had become 
perfectly soaked and logged; but when it did 
gain access it came with a rush. I called all 
hands on deck, and told them what had hap- 
pened, and that theship could not be saved. 
But,’ said I, ‘don’t give up. We are surely right 
in the track of nearly all Indiamen, either from 
the Straits, or from Europe. We will take the 
long-boat and trust the rest to fate.’ 

“My men saw the matter in its true light, 
and as soon as their fate was known, they be- 
came calm and sober. I still kept some of the 
men at the pumps, and with the rest I got out 
the long-boat and proceeded to secure such ar- 
ticles as we might want. I took a compass, 
charts, and all my nautical instruments, and then 
overlooked the securing of other things, such as 
the boat's mast, sails, rigging, spare line, and 
seizing stuff, bread, water, aud what spirits we 
had. I also looked out that we had some car- 
prmter’s tocke aud «ll evlict Little mattone wu 
might need, not forgetting fishing lines and hooks. 

“ Tt was just noon when we got the boat ready, 
and then I called the men from the pumps, and 
saw them allin. We had a smaller boat, but I 
dared not trust it in such a sea as was running 
then, nor did I wish that any of the men should 
do so. When the men were all in the boat, I 
looked around upon the deck, and tried to think 
if there was anything we had forgotten. I knew 
we had got all the bread that could be reached, 
and all the water, too. The ship was now sink- 
ing fast, and I got on board the boat and order- 
ed her to be shoved off. We had not been gone 
from her side more than ten minutes before she 
began to reel in the water and work around be- 
fore the wind. Then there came a sea that 
iifted her stern up, and she plunged her bows 
under just the same asa bird would dive. We 
saw the old ship no more! 

“As soon as we got calm, I laid out our course 
and put the boat’s head due east, and then I 
began to make out the rations to which each 
man should be entitled. There were twenty- 
nine souls in allon board, and we agreed that 
each man should have one pint of water and four 
biscuit per day, and that we would fall from 
that if there should be need. To this, all were 
agreed. Look outs were stationed, and the men 
divided into four watches. 

“ For three days we sailed on in safety, but on 
the morning of the fourth, the sky looked black, 
and the wind was cold. By ten o’clock the 
wind came out from the northwest and blew a 
gale, and we were forced to put our boat before 
it. In this way we went for forty-eight hours, 
and during that time we must have made three 
hundred miles at least. Three hundred miles 
away from land! 

“But that was not the worst that befel us. 
One day, while we were yet running before the 
wind, | was overhauling my things that were in 
a small chest in the stern sheets, and I took my 
quadrant up and laid it upon the high thwart by 
the taffrail. I think I was after my Navigator. 
At any rate, while I was pulling away in the 
chest, a sea broke over the stern of the boat, and 
carried off my quadrant. This was a severe 
loss, for now we had no means of telling our po- 
sition except by dead reckoning, and that was 
very uncertain in such a craft. 

“But I wont tire you out with all the little 
accidents that befel us. We once more got our 
boat’s head to the east’rd, but for a week we had 
only a light, puffing breeze. One morning the 
lookout at the bows startled us by crying out, ‘a 
sail!’ We all started to our feet, and there was 
a sail directly ahead. It had come down during 
the night, for it was now running to the south’rd. 
We made all manner of signals, and some of the 
men in the height of their frenzy yelled out with 
all their might, but the ship did not see us, and 
in half an hour from the time we first made her 
out, she was lost to us. After this, there was 
a gloom upon our devoted crew. In the stern- 
sheets was our last bread bag, and there were 
only two hundred biscuit init! Amidships was 
our last wreaker of water, and we had already 











used half its contents! 
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“As near as I could calculate, we were yet 
three hundred miles from land, and perhaps 
more. The wind was now from the south’rd 
and west’rd, but our boat did not make much 
headway over the seas. On the second day 
from that I took fifty-eight biscuit from the bag, 
and it wasempty! I gave two biscuit to each 
man, and tod them we had no more! On the 
next morning our food was gone. For three 
days we had our fishing-hooks out, but without 
taking anything. There was a shark seen at 
times in our wake, but we could not capture 
him. That night we had no food, and only 
half-a-pint of water to each man. Our spirits 
were gone, and ere long we were without nour- 
ishment of any kind. Some of the men had 
saved crumbs of bread, but they only served as 
an aggravation. 

“On the next morning the men were gnaw- 
ing the oars and whatever else they could get 
hold of. They wet their lips with the salt water, 
and chewed bits of oakum and tobacco. Before 
night we were a sorry crew. I began to feel 
faint and parched. Our eyes were strained to 
catch the first sign of hope that might appear 
upon the horizon, but night shut down about us 
without the coming of the sign. Another morn- 
ing dawned, and I saw that some of the men were 
almost crazy, and I began to fear that the worst 
might come! The sun arose to its meridian 
height, and its scorching rays poured mercilessly 
down upon us. For an hour not a word had 
been spoken by any of the crew. An idea had 
woiked its way into our minds—an idea so ter- 
rible that we dared not speak it. I could see 
the face cf every man, and each looked upon his 
mates with that sidelong, furtive glance that be- 
speaks the weight of dreadful thought. 

“At length all eyes became fixed upon me. I 
had prayed that some one else would speak, but 
none would do it. ‘ Boys,’ said I, speaking very 
carefully, ‘ we may have rain to night, and if we 
do we shall have drink!’ 

“«But we want food!’ said my mate, in a 
hoarse whisper. head 

“The men heard him, and they started. The 
charm was broken, for there was but one way in 
which food could come. Some one must die! 

“O it was a dreadful thought; but it was 
spoken. An old fore-topman spoke it, and I 
could see how he shuddered as he didso. Again 
all eyes were turned to me, and I knew I must 
speak. I thought awhile, and then I told them 
that death was staring us all in the face—that we 
must all die unless some one would die to save 
the rest. I spoke it as quickly as possible, and 
when it was done all agreed to what I had said. 
O, it is a dreadful thought to have on one’s 
mind that life has got to be sustained upon the 
blood and flesh of another—that we have got to 
turn vampyres! But man knows not what he 
can bring his mind to until he is forced! 

“ We agreed to wait until the sun’s lower disc 
had touched the water, and then, if no sign 
of help came, the lot should be drawn. The 
time came—the sun had half sank from sight, 
and nothing but the recordless waste met our 
gaze. The work of drawing the lot was left in 
M1Ylamde, Ltore a blank leaf fivus my Naviga- 
tor, and cut it into twenty-nine strips, and 
upon one of them I made a cross with my 
pencil. The man who drew that was to be the 
victim. When they were all ready I took them 
in my hand, with one end projecting out far 
enough to allow each one to be seized readily, 
and then my mate began to call the names of 
the crew. I trembled fearfully as I held out my 
hand, and I could hear the men breathe as they 
came up and drew their lots. Twelve were thus 
drawn, and the twelve men had drawn clean pa- 
pers. The thirteenth was a young man named 
Frank Billings—not yet reached the estate of 
manhood. He came up, and before he came I 
saw him clasp his hands and raise his eyes to- 
wards heaven. There was a deadly palor on his 
face, and twice his fingers slipped from the paper 
he had singled out before he drew it. It was 
drawn—he held it up—it bore the cross! 

“The youth tottered back to his seat and 
sank down. The work had commenced! It 
was now dusk, but not a word wasspoken. The 
low breeze hummed a mournful tune—a death- 
dirge—about us, and the sea whispered back the 
burden of the note. Frank Billings was the 
first to speak. 

“¢ Boys,’ he said—and he spoke more calmly 
than I could have.done under the same circum- 
stances. ‘1 am ready. I shall not blame you. 
With my whole heart I forgive you now. Let 
it be over as soon as possible.’ 

“There was 8 moment’s pause, and then the 
old fore-topman spoke ! 

«« We can wait until morning,’ he said. ‘We 
can live till then.’ 

‘“We all agreed to wait until the next morn- 
ing, and Frank Billings looked the thanks he 
could not speak. I could see that he hoped. 

“ During the night there was considerable dew 
fell, and we spread everything that we could to 
catch it, and by sucking the cloths, and blankets, 
and rags thus dampened, we slightly mitigated 
the pain of our mad thirst. The wind was out 
from the south’rd and west’rd, and our boat’s 
head was still pointing eastward. 

“ The next morning came, and the breeze was 
fresher, and the boat went more swiftly through 
the water. The sun arose and we looked around 
for some sign of hope, but none was to be seen. 
All was blank—hopeless ! 

“*QLet me die at once!’ gasped the fated 
youth, clasping his hands. ‘ Strike me quickly. 
I will not look to see who does it.’ 

“All eyes were turned towards me, and I 
knew by their looks that they meant for me to 
strike the fatal blow. At that moment I did 
really wish that I had received the fatal lot. But 
an idea came to my mind. I proposed to draw 
lots again to decide who should be the execu- 
tioner. At that moment the old fore-topman 
arose to his feet. It was he that first spoke the 
idea of the cannibal feast. He was pale and 
weak with hunger and thirst, andhis limbs could 
hardly support him. 

““* Boys,’ said he, ‘I feel the hand of death 
upon me, and I am willing to die, but I cannot 
support life in this way. When I first spoke of 





this I thought I could do it, butI can’t. It looks 





different now when I see a faithfel shipmate, 
that has stood by me in storm and sunshine, al- 
lotted to die just that we may eke out a few 
more days to ourselves by sucking away his life. 
Shipmates, you may do as you please, but for 
me my mind is made up. When I die, even if 
it be while I now speak, the blood of a true and 
faithful shipmate sha’n’t be on my soul.’ 

*©O, how I loved that old man then. When 
he sat down there was a buzz about the boat— 
and in another moment every man arose, and I 
did the same. Instinctively every hand was 
raised to heaven—and all agreed to live or die 
together. 

“ Frank Billings fainted, and sank down from 
his seat, but some of the men caught him and 
lifted him up, and he was soon brought to. 

‘* We had now become so weak and faint, that 
hardly a man could be found strong enough to 
take the helm, and I looked every moment to 
see some one faint anddie. The morning pass- 
ed on, and the sun was well up. My chronom- 
eter was yet safe, and by that it was nine o’clock. 
Suddenly there came a sharp cry from Jack 
Morton, the old fore-topman before alluded to. 
I thought he was dying, for I heard the name 
of God upon his lips. 

“*Look, look!’ he screamed, as he leaped 
upon the forward thwart and caught his arm 
about the foremast for support. 

“We did look, and saw a low bank that 
looked like mist in thedistance. It was directly 
ahead. 

“*Ttis land! land!’ he uttered, sinking back 
upon his seat ; and when I arose, I opened my 
telescope and looked upon the point he had 
seen. It was land, plain, substantial land ! 

“We threw water upon our sails, and through 
the waves we went. In half an hour the land 
was plainly visible to the naked eye. It wasa 
low, sandy. spot, with white dots here and there, 
and beyond we could see great black mountains. 
I knew in a moment we were heading for Table 
Bay, and that Cape Town was close at hand. 
Then I heard old sailors pray. I heard them 
give thanks to God in true, pious zest. We 
were strong now—strong with sure hope. 


“At half-past eleven I ran the boat upon the 
sand not a cable’s length from the Amsterdam 
Fort. We sprang out upon the dry land, and 
tottered on to some of the buildings of the Dutch 
Company. We were taken in and cared for, 
and our hosts had the good sense to keep us 
from excess in both food and drink. In time 
we were strong again, and not one of our crew 
died—not one. In a month an American ship 
put into the Bay on her homeward bound pas- 
sage, and her commander gave us passage in 
her. 

“Frank Billings still lives, and when I saw 
him last, he commanded one of the fine-t pack- 
et ships that sails. Old Jack Morton is dead, 
but he died on shore, and he had kind friends to 
soothe his last moments—and let me tell you 
that ifever a man had cause for dying happy, he 
had. He was one of those who never did harm 
to a fellow being, but who, on the contrary, al- 
ways tried to do good. 

“Ani now, boys, I’ve but one word more to 
say. Ifever I had any light thoughts of God 
before, I have never had them since that terri- 
ble cruise in the long-boat. if God wasn’t with 
us on that morning when our hearts were given 
up to death, then I don’t want to know it, for it 
makes me happy to think he was—and I know 
that Frank Billings thinks the same.” 





So ended Ben’s story, and we whbd heard it 
were thoughtfuland sparing of words during the 
rest of the evening. 





WONDERFUL PENS, 


Dr. Warner, some years ago, happened to be 
in the shop of an eminent stationer in the Strand, 
London, when a member of the House of Com- 
mons purchased a bunded quills for six shiilings. 
When he was gone, the doctor exclaimed—“ O, 
the luxury of the age! Six shillings for a hun- 
dred quilis! Why, it never cost me sixpence 
for quills in my hfe.” “ That is very surpris- 
ing, dector,” observed the stationer, for your 
works are very voluminous.” “I declare,’ re- 
plied the doctor, “I wrote my Ecclesiastical 
History, two volumes in folio, and my Disserta- 
tion on the Book of Common Prayer, a large 
folio, both the first and second copies, with one 
single pen. It was an old one when I began, 
and it is not worn out now that I have finished.” 
This relation was spread abroad, and the merit 
of this pen was esteemed so highly that a cele- 
brated counte-:s begged the doctor to make her 
a present of it. He did so, and her ladyship had 
a gold case made, with a short history of the 
pen written upon it, and placed it in her cabinet 
of curiosities. 

Byron wrote his celebrated poem of the Bride 
of Abydos in one night, and without mending 
his pen. The pen is yet preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

John Klliott translated the entire Bible into 
the Indian language, and wrote the whole of it 
with one pen.—New York Sun. 


SYMPATHY, 


“What is sympathy?” asked Ike, who had 
not got very far in the humanities. Mrs. Part- 
ington was at the little white pine table, busied 
with her Thanksgiving pies, with her gown pin- 
ned up to afestuon behind, that upholstery might 
in vain try to imitate, and she stopped short as 
the pie-crust she was rolling out, to answer him, 
““$,mpathy,”’ said she, sublimely, holding the 
roliing pin in her left hand, “ sympathy is that 
feeling that enters into a man and warms the 
cockerels of his heart, and leads him to send 
round turkeys to bless the hearts and other in’ards 
of the puor at Thanksgiving, God help ’em while 
those that have no sympathy act as if there was 
a perdition wall between taem and everybody 
else, for whom the poor never says God bless 
you.” Ike was deeply engaged with what she 
said—at the same time engaged in trying the 
quality of the meat fur the mince pies.— Post. 








STYLE OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


General Washington had a large family coach, 
a light carriage, and a chariot, all alike—cream- 
colored, painted with three enamelled figures on 
each panel—and very handsome. He drove in 
the coach to Christ Church every Sunday morn- 
ing, with two horses; drove the carriage and four 
into the ——s Landsdowne, Tue Hills and 
other places. In going to the Senate he used 
the chariot with six horses. All his servants 
were white, and wore liveries of white cloth, 
trimmed with scarlet or orange.—Griswold’s Re- 
publican Court. 
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LITTLE TEDDY. 


PALI ARAN 


BY MRS. B. WELLMONT?T. 





Ir did not greatly shock us when we were told 
little Teddy was dead. It is true we remem- 
bered what a joyful event her advent into this 
world was considered. We had witnessed the 
delight of her father when he first exhibited the 
baby to her grandparents, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins. We realized too, that’ Teddy belonged 
to the class who were born with a silver spoon 
in her mouth, and it was for this very reason we 
began early to pity her. We had no sympathy 
like this for the little fellow just of her age, 
whose mother shaded him with an umbrella on 
the common while she sold apples and ginger- 
nuts ; for that baby had on flannel garments, and 
his mother’s great plaid shawl, was drawn tight- 
ly around him, and he wore a knit hood that 
kept his ears warm, and that baby looked happy. 
Bat Teddy had a hired nurse that had a child 
of her own which she forsook to take charge of 
the “rich lady’s baby,” on account of the money it 
would bring her, and when she persuaded the 
young mother that it would do Teddy a great 
deal of good to be carried out in the open air 
every day, we had some misgiving that akind of 
selfishness prompted her to recommend this 
habit. 

And then Teddy had a room fitted up very 
tastefully, and it was christened the “ nursery.” 
It looked like @ miniature palace—the ceiling 
was beautifully frescoed overhead, and in each 
of the four corners a cupid was painted nestling 
in a bouquet of flowers, and the curtains im this 
apartment were of a delicate green hue, and 
shaded the eyes of the little proprietor very softly, 
and everything was in excellent harmony but 
the gaslight in the centre of the room, and 
I imagined from the inflamed looks of the 
baby’s eyes, that the nurse had torched up the 
glaring light to read that magazine, while ‘l'eady 
lay in her cradle, looking in wonuer at tue “ big 
blaze” and longed to put her tiny fingers into it. 

Butin a few weeks we saw that Teddy had 
exchanged her nurse for another, and she too 
drew out the baby twice a day in a nice little 
chaise that her father had purchased. ‘Teddy was 
encircled with a splendid white embroidered 
cashmere cloak, and she wore a white tur hat 
with a feather in front, and it was ,tolled-up at 
the ears, and had a long flaunting steamer be- 
hind. It was very beautiful and very becoming, 
but very uncomfortable; but the baby could not 
tell us so—the wind whistled in her ears and 
her cashmere cloak did not enough protect her 
little feet from being cold, and her seat in the 
chaise was a hard one, and the vehicie was so 
made that it ran very much hike a cart, and ‘Ted- 
dy got some severe thumpings when she crossed 
the streets, that made her limbs ache badly, and 
when she was returned home she did sumetimes 
vent herself in a fit of crying ; but her meaning 
was misunderstood, and so she was ordered in 
her carriage again to be thumped over, just on 

t ot her trotfal 

Teddy did not thrive half as fast as the baby 
who lived on the common under the umbrella. 
He looked red and strong, and fat and happy; 
for he had enough to eat, and he was delighted 
to see the boys and girls that hovered about him; 
but Teddy was brought up systematically, only 
being allowed her rations four times a day at 
stated hours; and not being very scientitic she 
could not see the propriety of being kept half- 
starved. 

To say that Teddy was abused when she was 
such a perfect little idol, may be disbelieved by 
many. For she certainly had a great deai of 
money expended to keep her comfortable ; there 
was her warm nursery, her hired nurse, her 
beautiful vehicle and her elegant wardrobe—her 
silver porringer, and her silver rattle, and other 
very expensive playthings. She had, too, an el- 
egant mahogany cradle, and a crib made to 
order on her account; but her limbs ached so 
after being jolted so roughly that she couid not 
sleep half as’ soundly as the baby on the com- 
mon amidst the roar of the streec close by him, 
and the file of soidiers in front, and yet in ‘l'ed- 
dy’s room you might hear a pia drop for the 
profound silence when she slept. 

The last time we saw Teddy she was seated 
in her chaise, and the nurse was busy conversing 
with ‘ Mike,” her husband's cousin, as he was 
returning from his dinner. The day was raw 
and cold, and the baby looked puny and weak; 
we noticed that she did not return from her sec- 
ond airing that day till early twilight, and ina 
day oy two after, we heard Teddy was dead. 

There was a great lamentation in the baby’s 
home—but Teddy lay in her beautiful casket en- 
circled with flowers and a sweet smile played 
around her parted lips, and we felt it was the re- 
cognition she gave to the angel who bore her 
away that left the imprint on her lovely counte- 
nance, and how could we mourn that Teddy 
had gone home ! 





—————+ wee > -— 
THE RULE OF THRER. 


There are exceptions to every rule but the 
the rule of three; that is never ehanged. As 
your income is to your expenditures, so will the 
amount of your debts be to your cash on hand 
and consequent ability to meet them. if you 
allow your vanity to lead you into extravagance, 
you must rely on something else to take you out 
of it; either a rich relation or a sherit’s writ. 
Your furniture may be less showy taan tat of 
your neighbor, but never mind. Better are cane- 
bottomed chairs-and mahogany tables that are 
paid for, than spring cushions and marble man- 
tels on a note uf six months. Your coat may 
be less fashionable than your neighbor's, aud 
while he is driven by a liveried coachmun, you 
may be riding shank’s horse; but, remembc?, 
there is a time for balancing the books, and 
every purse has got a bottom. So, economize, 
and always remember the rule of three.— sve 
Branch, 





Nothing is more odious than the practice of 
those great men, who with fine looks and prom: 
ises, make one hope for services they never mean 
to perform. Find out something wherein 1 can 
serve you, says 4 court miniun; and then upon 
the discovery he lays hold of it for some osner 
purpose — ur 2. L’ Bstrange. 
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BLOW SOFT, YE WINDS. 


BY H. &. SPENCER. 

Blow soft, blow soft, ye winds, that o’er 
Yon lonely valley eweep ; 

There loved ones who have gone before, 

Whom we may meet on earth no more, 
Bleep calmly, sweetly sleep. 


Fall, gently fall, 0 fleecy snow, 
Upon each grassy mound ; 
And gently, O thom streamlet, flow, 
Though those we love may never know, 
Or hear thy murmuring sound. 


0, blossoms watered with the tears 

That o'er the lost we shed, 
When first the Queen of Spring appears, 
Hereafter, as in by-gone years, 

Bloom o'er the hallowed dead. 


+ 
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SIR THOMAS SEYMOUR. 


A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 





BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 





Ir was a beautiful June morning, more théa 
two hundred years ago; dew still lay on the 
grass, and sparkled in the brilliant blossoms of 
the hawthorn hedges. Wild red roses, and 
pled purple fox-glove lined the English lanes, 
and locust and elder-trees mingled their white 
clusters over the way-side brooks, that reflected 
them like sumnter clouds. j 

A lady, with a form of perfect symmetry, and 
somewhat abeve the usual height, stood leaping 
against a stile. The golden-brown hair bound 
round her head in massive braids and thousands 

of waves, and the blue eyes constantly suffused 
with tears, were but slight portions of the won- 
derful beauty that won the love of a king. By 
her side stood a gentleman, whose whole attitude 
and mien bespoke a dogged earnestness of pur- 
pose, even in repose. 

“Nay, Jane,” said he, “thou hast toyed long 
enough, thou art no longer a girl; any woman 
but thyself would be decking her comeliness in 
all the choicest fancies of her wardrobe. Is not 
thy fate before thee, and joyous enough at that ? 
You weeping because you leave your father’s 
narrow lands! You, that in three hours will 
wed the king of England, and be a queen for all 
your life !’”” 

“Unless he divorces me,’’ laconically inter- 
posed the maiden. 

“Ah, my sister, would I had thy chance before 
me.” 

“Wouldst don my petticoats, Tom! . Thy 
marriage ring would be thy halter.” 

“ Dost think,” returned he, in a quick fierce- 
ness, “dost think, once king, I would not be 
always king? Mark, Jane, if fate can compass 
it, I,—/ will rule in this fair isle !” 

“ Foolish fish ; thy ambition is a net for thee,” 
said the girl, and then changing from her laugh- 
ing tone to one of deep sadness, “ O, Thomas,” 
she cried, “thou knowest I never sought this, 
and that I hid myself, erewhile, when he came 
to see me. Has he not divorced one wife and 
killed another, whose headless body is still warm 
in her rough coffin? O, what infamous wrong! 
and I,—the same is my fate,—would to heaven 
I were a beggar girl, so that I might escape it. 
I wish not to marry the old fat king; not six 
hours since he stained his hands with murder !’ 
And thus spoke the Lady Jane Seymour, regard- 
ing her approaching wedding. 

“Hush, thou crazy girl!” was the sympa- 
thizing reply, “do not even English hedges have 
ears now ?” 

At this instant a horseman rode furiously up : 
“Sir Thomas,” said he, “‘ Sir Thomas Seymour 
and my Lady Jane, the retinue the king sends 
will be here anon, ere ye can make ready; its 
dust is on the hill!” With quick steps and a 
hurricd word to the mounted page, the brother 
and sister hastened to the great house, whose 
towers were but just visible over the dells and 
bosques and woods between. 

Not many hours after, a curtained pavilion, 
with the royal arms, resting on horses capari- 
soned in golden trappings, and led by royal 
grooms, with many a lady on showy palfrey, 
and knight on prancing war-horse, passed on, 
through clouds of dust, the London highway. 
And ever foremost in the gaudy train rode Sir 
Thomas Seymour, with royal battle axe and 
mace. 

It was noon of the same day. In the narrow 
streets of London crowds of human beings sway- 
ed to and fro, with eagerness and low murmurs. 
The English were ever a loyal people, and with 
the perverse fancy that delights in brilliant shows, 
and which, by an unfortunate reality, is inherent 
in every son of Adam, so that they are still ready 
for any change, and too little scrupulous con- 
cerning the means that produce it. Thus the 
London masses questioned not the royal pro- 
ceeding of beheading at midnight and wedding 
on the next noon. 

There came a burst of music far up the street, 
in the direction of the palace, and then a band 
of soldiery, clearing the living lining of the 
paths with pointed bayonets and ready oaths. 

Nearer and nearer the harmony swelled, and 
slowly, far up Tower Hill, they saw well ordered 
columns of military approach, and squadrons of 
cavalry, with arms and trappings that glittered 
in the noonday heat. Officer after officer of the 
realm, some laboring under gorgeous burdens of 
state, on foot, others with unsheathed swords, 
and golden chains, and silken banners, and vel- 
vet mantles fringed with gold, on horses. After 
file on file had passed, “ There,” cried the mul- 
tiiude, “is Seymour,—Sir Thomas Seymour ! 
Thiee cheers for the new queen’s brother!” 
And as Sir Thomas halted for a moment on the 
distant hill, the sun gleaming on his arms and 
Jewels and the mace and insignia he bore, three 
times he courteously inclined his head, with 
golden helmet and waving crests, to the shouting 
miles of multitude. Very different, indeed, from 
the way he bowed it there, on Tower Hill, nat 
4 score of years after. Then came others of the 
Ne household, the chamberlain and grooms, 


be duchesses of the realm and princesses of for- 
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Then came nine white courzers, led three 
st, with hangings whose golden borders 
svépt the rushes strewn all along the way, and 
ith crowns upon their heads; they bore, each, 
e gorgeous gift, some glittering bauble of 
empire. 

When they had stepped along to the swelling 
f hein curving their haughty necks, came slowly 
@ company of royal dukes, in turn relieved by 

thers from their burden, for they bore upon 

heir shoulders an open litter, canopied with 
white satin and gold, and decked more sump- 
















































ever seen before ; and here sat the king, in crown 
an ermine and orders and gorgeousness, and 
by his side, her melting beauty hidden ’neath 
clouds of snowy lace, with pearls gleaming their 
unimpassioned lustre among the orange-flowers, 
and satiné and velvets and pearl embroidery, the 
most costly in the land, decking her a queenly 
victim, sat Jane Seymour. 

Ladies, with plumes in the narrow silver bands 
across their foreheads, rode beside the litter, on 
ashen-colored ponies, and lords, loaded with 
regalia, were its outriders. Then came many a 
wonder, for the people to gaze at, and the whole 
of the long and brilliant pageant was not yet 
past the Tower Hill, when King Henry the 
Kighth and Jane Seymour entered the halls of 
the Westminster. But amid all the joy and 
shimmering of the trains, there was but one face 
that pictured the restlessness hidden in the own- 
ers, but reflected on hers, on the face of Cath- 
erine Parr. 

High up, in the wide-open gothic window of a 
palace, she sat alone,—a scarlet bodice on her 
superb frame, and a black-lace scarf wound round 
the satin fulds of her raven hair, that only here 
and there wandered over her snowy shoulders in 
rolling ringlets; the dark lace half hung round 
her face, but did not shroud the eager-flashing 
black eyes, nor the cherry-like fever of her half- 
open mouth. What wild gaze into futurity did 
those piercing eyes give, seeing not the show as 
it coiled on, but looking like a gorgeous picture 
framed in the gothic window ? 

The royal groups had dismounted and paced 
up the long aisles of the cathedral. But mid 
all the grace of the throngs, and solemnities of 
the place where the ashes of monarchs lay, there 
was no more resplendent loveliness or grave 
solemnity than Jane Seymour wore when, kneel- 
ing at the altar with Henry, she took both mar- 
riage and queenly vows, and rose up with the 
crown of England placed, rightfully, but shame- 
fully, on her head by sacerdotal hands. But 
many a face was yet sad for the wrong of the 
night before, and Sir Thomas Seymour still 
thought of the flashing eyes and the flushing 
beauty of me Tace Ne Saw ferup- it Me palace 
window. _ 

It was now twelve years since Jane Seymour 
was crowned; and since her death her husband 
had wedded many another, and, lastly, the lady 
of the flashing eyes, who sat in the palace win- 
dow on that same June morning, still alive. 
But now he, too, was in the vaults of Westmin- 
ster, and his queenly widow, Catherine Parr, 
whose ambition conquered her love, was the 
wife of Sir Thomas Seymour, whose ambition 
would in tarn conquer her. 

The setting sun burnished all the windows of 
the royal palace on the river, and gilded every 
spire; but the radiance it flung through the lofty 
halls and wide apartments, only deepened the 
gloom of the owner, as he paced with restless 
steps up and down in the magnificent abode. 

A barge of noble visitants dropped slowly 
down the river, having quitted the palace. 
Laughter, and friendship, and mirth, but a half 
hour since, had been there exchanged, and the 
queen’s voice had warbled a blithesome song, as 
her husband, Sir Thomas Seymour, had touched 
the lute. But now a change was over-him, and 
dark thoughts went fearfully to and fro in his 
mind. At last he stopped before the Queen 
Dowager, his wife, now, with a resolute air. “I 
have conquered myself,” said he, ‘ J would bid 
you live, but Sir Thomas Seymour cannot.” 

Catherine Parr, or, more properly, Catherine 
Seymour, sat on a low chair, her light robes 
floating round her, and her fingers still carelessly 
straying amid the strings of the lute he had 
dropped. 

“What say’st thou?” said she, lightly, her 
heart all full of ease and happiness, looking up 
from her revery. ‘What say’st thou, Sir 
Thomas ¢” 

“Dost thou not hear me ?” said he, sternly. 
“Put by thy lightness; thou seest the seiting 
sun upon the stream,—thou canst not eee the 
morning’s across the fields !” 

“Where will we go?” said she, winding her- 
self round him. “ Ah, it matters not, love, where 
it be, so thou art with me!” 

“Think not to wave me with your wiles, as 
you once beguiled your stupid, besotted king. 
Have done !” he cried, fiercely, to the astonished 
queen, as she staggered from the force of his 
arm against the cold bosom of a statue. “ Un- 
derstand me,I am playing a bold game. I 
will succced, if mortal man may say will. Lis- 
ten! Iften thousand bleeding hearts lay in my 
path, and they were every one of them thine, 
Catherine, I would trample over them !” 

“O, my God, Seymour! what dost thou 
mean ?” said she, wringing her hands. 

“Thou must die,” he replicd, slowly, as if 
measuring each word. 

“And thou!” said the agonized woman, re- 
covering as it were from a momentary stup:fac- 
tion. “I cannot hear wrong,—tcll me it is a dream, 
—a nightmare,—that [ rave,—anything but this. 
Dost thou no longer love me?” 

“ Ay,—I cannot tell myself I do not. I have 
nurtured a passion thirteen years for naught. 
But I love myself better. Thou knewest well, 








rest. Thou hast gone with me as far as thou 
canst, But now,—thou knowest this young 
King Edward ;—but if the Princess Elizabeth 
should rule, who as her husband would be mas- 
ter of England! I must be that man, and thou 
must die.” 

“Die!” repeated she, mechanically, ‘how ? 
Wilt thou slay me, Seymour ?” 

“Yes,” said he, still looking at her. 

“Stain not thy hands with murder!” 

“Tt is not the first time, it will not be the 
last.” 

“QO, thou triflest with me! Thou playest 
with my despair!” and she sprung towards him, 
a sudden smile illuminating her whole face, 
through her tears ; but his arms were still folded, 
and his face stern. Then he touched his sword- 
hilt, with a commanding gesture. Like night 
pressed back upon dawn, the wild terror overshot 
her face. 

“ With thine own hand, Seymour ?” shrieked 
she. 
“If not thus, by poison,” said he; unmoved ; 
“by that I learned from the Dame Ursula, in 
France.” 

“Thou wilt blot me from the living,” again 
as if not able to realize it, “to be dead !—is there 
no escape? See, aking divorced his wives—may 
not you, the small Sir Thomas, cast off yours 
for new ?” 

“ Your sarcasm, your terror, your love, cannot 
move me. Thou hast but little time. Thow 
shalt suffer no pain. Thou shalt choose to die 
speedily or slowly.” 

“TI will not,” she cried. 
house ! 
foully.” 

“Stop,” said he, laying his hand on her arm, 
and again touching his sword. 

“Q, Seymour, do not thoy thrust a sword into 
the bosom that has pillowed thee, that bleeds 
inwardly now! O, I am mad,—I am mad! 
Leave me! I shall die myself!” 

“No; I will be sure, first.” 

“ With thine own hand? Heavens, Seymour! 
By the love we plighted once,—by that which 
forces me now,—stay thy hand; give me thy 
sword—I will fall upon it, a Roman !” 

“Nay,” said he, coldly, “ blood is a witness,” 
and he glanced at the wreathed diamonds about 
her throat. She tore them off and flung them 
from her. 

“ Not that way, either,” said she. 

“T have no longer time,” he exclaimed, ad- 
vancing to her and placing his hand on her cold 
shoulder. The touch seemed to charm him, for 
he recoiled, “If it wrings my soul of life,— 
quick! make thy peace with God!” 

“O, for thy soul’s salvation, make thy peace, 
—do not this wrong,—think of the dreary years 
we waited rightfully for each other,—think of 
the happiness we have tasted together,—the 
quiet joy. All,—all forbid it. By our love, 
Seymour, lay down the devil in thy heart. I 
will depart,—thou may’st say I am dead,—I will 
never more trouble thee,—take not thy sword,” 
she shrieked, falling on her knees before him. 
“I promise, Seymour, I will drink all thy poison, 
Dy quickest, duadhieos, giue ma that last fli. 
city, to die with thee, not by thy hand !” 

He had turned away, but be came back, all 
agitation subdaed. 

“ As you say,” said he, and he raised her from 
the floor whtre the last rays fell upon her face ; 
no tears there, now. Her eyes looked wildly, 
imploringly to his, but his were turned away. 
He rung the bell and ordered wine, She sat 
still as death, clasping her cross. The servant 
brought the salver. ‘You may leave it,” said 
the knight, and the servant’s steps were soon 
lost. ‘The quickest, Kate?’ But there was 
no answer. <A goblet of ruby wine stood there ; 
he took from the folds of his doublet a jewel that 
opened with a spring; tiny pills, of every color, 
lay within. Taking two, of different hues, he 
dropped them in the cup; the wine hissed and 
foamed up to the brim, while, with steady hand, 
he bore it to the waiting victim. 


“TI will alarm the 
There are those will not let a queen die 


+ The queen had only changed her sitting pos- 


ture to bend slightly forward; she still held the 
cross, but with so hard’a gripe that the ends of 
her small fingers were black with the pressure. 
“ Drink it!” said he, hoarsely, but she did not 
move; he touched her slightly, and heavily, like 
a wave toppling from along sustained height, 
she fell at his feet,—quite dead !” 

Sir Thomas Seymour had too much presence 
of mind, even in the sudden agony that almost 
banished self, to omit thought of his own safety. 
Hastily he threw up the carved sash of the gau- 
dily stained window, and tossed the cup far into 
the river. He closed it and came back. Fora 
few moments he looked calmly at the beauty he 
had destroyed; then, as if it were no longer to 
be repressed, he stooped over the dead woman, 
took her in his arms with passionate tenderness, 
amid frantic ejaculations and scalding tears. At 
that instant the sun shot through the red panes, 
and a rosy flush spread over the white face ; 
madly he pressed her to him, but the flush as 
suddenly fled; then, conquering himself again, 
with a long pressure of his lips to the dead one’s 
in his arms, he sat her upright in the deep em- 
brasure of the window,—and in five minutes the 
widowed Sir Thomas Seymour galloped hotly 
over the moors to seek Edinburgh, more than a 
hundred leagues distant. 

A month had passed since Sir Thomas had 
been summoned to the unexpected funeral of the 
Queen Dowager, whom the servants had found 
déad in the grand drawing-room upon the next 
morn. A very sudden affair, as all the realm 
said, but who thought of accusing Sir Thomas 
in his crapes? Only his brother, the Duke of 
Somerset. At once the knight proceeded to 
effect his designs. The young Princess Eliza- 
beth Tudor acquiesced in them, thinking noth. 
ing less than that they involved murder,—the 
innocent girl of fourteen. 

But Sir Thomas acted not always as a con- 
spirator against king and kingdom should. He 
had carefully enclosed within his doublet certain 
papers, revealing his plans and his correspon- 
dence with the princess. It was a gala day, and 
edging through the crowd on fvot, a richly 
dressed noble could not hope to escape the 








ere we wedded, that my ambition would never 


avarice of many a watching eye. So it happen- 


ed that a more adventurous pickpocket fell, in a 
scuffle with his fellows, against the knight, and 
robbed him not only of his diamond order, but 
of the papers, more valuable than diamonds. 
Bat even the pickpocket was too honest for trea- 
son, and the documents were safely lodged that 
night in the hands of the Regent,—in the hands 
of his brother, the Duke of Somerset. 

So at midnight Sir Thomas sat planning, in 
the very room where, if not by deed, yet, never- 
theless, he had murdered Catherine Parr. A 
more fearful storm than had ever strewn Eng- 
land’s coast with wrecks raged without, and the 
Thames rose turbidly, almost level with the 
palace windows. But what was the warring of 
the elements to one who had fierce battling in 
his own heart. There came, in a lull of the 
wind, loud voices at the palace door, and the 
clattering of arms, and with heavy steps three 
officers of the realm entered and arrested Thomas 
Seymour for high treason. 

Hastily was he committed to the Tower, and 
harshly, cruelly, and irregularly tried. There 
was no want of courage on his part, and perhaps 
no fear for success, till he saw his death-warrant 
signed by his brother’s hand. Then he stared 
face to face with despair. Perhaps his memory 
went back to the old home of his childhood, 
where he and his brother went hand in hand, the 
one mother that had taught them both, the min- 
gled caresses, the united games, the evening 
prayer, where they both knelt together with that 
mother’s hand upon their heads, the love, the 
mirth, and the boyish rivalry ;—and from them 
all his wild eye wandered back, and there lay 
the parchment of his death- *, with that 
brother’s sign and seal at the foot. 

The sun rose as in mockery the next morn- 
ing, and amid the pealing bells from the city, 
the Tower prison joined its hollow and irregular 
toll. Slowly the massive gates swung open, and 
out into the square, chanting the requiem for 
the dead with solemn voices, paced black-robed 
priests and clerks of the reformed church. A 
few other dignitaries followed, and then came 
the ill-fated man, proud, erect and defying,— 
but, alas! Death heeds no defiance. Close be- 
hind him strode the headsman, with newly 
sharpened axe and lowering brow, and lastly, 
yielding precedence only in this to his brother, 
the Duke of Somerset. Thought he, too, of the 
brotherly love of his childhood? We know not; 
there lay only fierce joy on his face. The priests 
ceased ; the criminal, the brother, and the heads+ 
man ascended the scaffold. There was more 
than a deathlike silence in the court-yard of the 
Tower. A sharp click of the axe, and the 
headsman held up a dripping head, crying, in a 
loud voice, “Thus perish all the enemies of 
King Edward!” 


COST OF CRIME IN OHIO. 


According to the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Ohio, for last year, there were 192 con- 
victions; seven were sentenced for life, the 
others for limited periods; and the cost of their 
trial, conviction, etc., so far as reported, was 
$14,999 83, or more than $78 each! But as 
several counties did not report the costs, it is 


fair to suppose thet. the exnense was not es 
than $80 each. 


Now the school tax levied under our present 
system, amounts to $1 50 tor each youth between 
tive and twenty-one; and as three-fourths of 
these youth, or 600,000, attend school some part 
of the year, the sum expended for the tuition of 
each is only $2,00. So that the cost of convict- 
ing these criminals would have instructed them 
in common schools fur forty years; or it would 
have paid for their tuition and that of the next 
three generations of their successors (making 
800 in ail), for a period of nearly ten years each. 
—Ohio Journal of Education. 





ST. PETERSBURG EATING HABITS, 

We come to the pastry cooks, which offer the 
piroga, an oily fish cake, a tempting morsel to a 
Muscovite. Little benches are placed around 
tables, on which is put this dainty, covered with 
only canvass, for it must be eaten hot. A pot of 
green oil and a stand of salt are ready, and on 
the entrance of a purchaser the cake is dipped 
into the jar, and being sprinkled with salt, is 
presented tohim. But among the most singular 
articles is the frozen meat—in winter — which the 
Russian butcher saws into slices of about an 
inch or two in thickness. Persons who are un- 
able to purchase a whole bird, for instance, can 
buy a wing, a leg, or any part he fancies, by 
itself. The favorite of the Russians is shtshee, 
or cabbage, made thus: Six or seven heads of 
cabbage are chopped up and mixed with half a 
pound of barley meal, a quarter of a pound of 
buiter, some salt, and two pounds of mutton cut 
into small pieces, with a jug of guass. With the 
poor the meat and butier are left out; the rich 
have other ingredients.— Boston Journal. 
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GLORY AND NOTHING OF A NAME, 


While we were, as our French members of the 
press have it, “assisting” at the launch of Sat- 
urday, a young gentleman, from the “rural dis- 
tricts,” apparently, inquired the name of the 
noble vessel just balancing so lightly on her 
chosen element. ‘The John Milton,” said we, 
but “phancy our feclinks,” dear reader, when 
Rasticus replied, “ Yes, well, h-m—wwho’s he?” 
We thought of the common school system, Mur- 
ray’s sequel, the borrors of the parsing class, and 
“the ditfusion of useful knowledge” generally, 
and paused for a reply adequate to the occasion. 
Future moralists will hardly blame us, if our 
friend departed with the fixed impres-ion that 
John Milton was a rival of Mr. Donald McKay, 
and architect of the famous clipper “ Comus,” 
also of the ‘* Lycidas,”’ wrecked in the Irish 
Channel, not to speak of the “ Paradise,” enter- 
ed on Livyd’s list as “ lost.””"—New Bedford Mer- 
cury. 





+ > 
BIRDS SPEAKING ENGLISH. 


A traveller in South America, speaking of the 
birds of his native land, says it is pleasant to 
notice that into whatever strange couatries they 
may have wandered during the winter, and what- 
ever strange tongues they may have heard, they 
nevertheless come back speaking English. Hark! 
“Phabe! Phebe!” plain enough. And by-and- 
by the bobolink, saying, “ Bub o’ Lincoln,” and 
the quail, saying, “‘Bob White.” We have 
heard of one who always thought the robin said, 
“Skillet! skillet! three legs to a skillet! two 
legs to a skillet!” <A certain facetious doctor 
says the rvbins cry out to him as he passes along 
the road, “ Kill’em! cure ’em! physic! physic!” 
—English paper. 

I > a ae 

It is with glory as with beauty: for as a single 
fine lineament cannot make a handsome face, 
neither can asingle good quality render a man 
accomplished ; but a concurrence of many fine 





features, and good qualities, makes true beauty, 
and true honor. 

















HOW INSECTS EAT. 


The feeding of the Madrepores affords much 
amusement; they are very greedy, and the pres- 
ence of food stimulates them to more active ef- 
forts, and the display of greater intelligence, 
than we should give them credit for. 1 puta 
minute spider, as large as a pin’s head, into the 
water, pushing it down with a bit of grass to a 
coral, that was lying with partially exposed ten- 
tacles. The instant the insect touched the ti 
of-a tentacle it adhered, and was drawn in 
the surrounding tentacle, between the plates 
near theirinward margin. Warching the animal 
now with a lens, I saw the small mouth slowly 
open, and move over to that side, the lips 
unsymmetrically—while at the same time by a 
movement as imperceptible as that of the hour- 
hand of a watch, the tiny prey was carried along 
between the plates towards the corner of the 
mouth. The latter, however, moved most, and 
at length reached the edges of the plates, and 
gradually took in and ¢ upon the insect ; 
after which it slowly returned to its usual place 
in the centre of the disk. After some quarter of . 
an hour, observing that the tentacles were more 
fully expanded than before, and inferring that 
so tiny a morsel had only whetted the ’s ap- 
tnd tcking held of ite wings with a pale of pliers, 
an old of its a pair ers, 
wth» 3 under water. The tentacles anh it 
at the first contact, as before, and drew it down 
upon the mouth, which instantly began to gape 
in expectation. But the s of the fly’s 
legs, perhaps, tickled the 8 tentacles in an 
unwonted manner, for they shrank away, and 
presently released the intended victim, that rose 
to the surface like @ cork—only, however, to be- 
come the breakfast of amexpectant actinia bellis, 
which was much too wise to reject or to let slip 
sodainty a prey. The poor coral evidently re- 

retted the untoward necessity of letting it go; 
‘or his mouth—I will not say watered, for being 
under water, the expression might be open to 
criticism, but gay for some time after the es- 
cape.—A Naturalist's Rambles. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME. 


What strange coincidences in names are con- 
stantly occurring! Thus, for instance, we ob- 
served, the other day, that Mr. Cross was ap- 
pointed to the Spiteful and Mr. Bozer to - 
Gladiator. Admiral Boxer has gone to the 
Black Sea to bor the compass, and the Rus- 
sians, too, if he has a chance. General Blazer 
the Spanish War-Minister, has been exchanged 
by the flame of revolution. The rear-gaard of 
the Russians in Wallachia is commanded by 
General Pop off, and the vanguard of the Turks 
by General Cannon, and we have seen that Can- 
non has made Pop-off hop off several times in 
very good style. ‘The Turks, we opine, must be 
delighted to have such a Cannon-aid on their 
side ; and, verily, a braver Briton does not stand 
on the face of the earth than this said Cannon. 
Differing from other cannons, he never goes off, 
but always goes on, in front of an enemy, never 
—_ Jire, never recoils, although doubtless he 
kicks terribly. In short, this Cannon is truly a 
great gun, with no blank firing about it.— Pune 





FRESH AIR. 


Horace Mann has well said: “ People who 
shudder at a flesh wound and a trickle of blood, 
will confine their children like convicts, and 
compel them, month after month, to breathe 
quantities of poison. It would less impair the 
mental and physical constitutions of children, 
gradually to draw an ounce of blood from their 
veins, during the same length of time, than to 
send them to breathe, for six hours in a day, 
the lifeless and poisoned air of some of our 
school-rooms. Let any man, who votes for con- 
fining children in small rooms and keeping them 
On Sttgnanv alr, uy the omperiment uf breathin 
his own breath only four times over; and i 
medical aid be not on hand, the children will 
never be endangered by his vote afterwards.” 





Let us pay to God by worship and piety the 
rent of the dwelling he gives us in this world, and 
the price of the benefits he allows us to enjoy. 
For a little faith he gran's us the earth we cul- 
tivate, the air we breathe, the water we drink, 
the occan we navigate, fire, the powerfal materia! 
of our labors, in a word, the entire world, whence 
he permits us to send happy colonies to heaven. 
—St. Clement. 





GLEA._ON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 

We have Volumes I., IT., IIT., IV., V. and VI. of the 
Picroria. elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in 
the shape of a senes of books of 416 pages each. and each 
Vo! containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners. 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in al 
parts ot the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 
lages, Of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
views and, in short, of an infinite variety ot interesting 
an. instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
an ! i!'ustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL — 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by enfhent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the Eaten world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both maleand female 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men ofart The size of the yaper is fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving @ great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months will make a 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings, 
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*,* One copy of Taz FLaa oF ovr Union, and one ccPY 
of Gieason’s PicToRIAL, when taken together by one 
person, one year, for $4 00. 

(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 
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BY Dp. M. FP WALKER. 





Why don’t he come? 0, I am sick! 
Say, is hie spirit here? 

Hark! don’t you hear that little stick 

‘A rapping” on the “cheer?” 


Why don’t he come, my Willie dear? 
Pooh, now gtieve ap your lip! 

Just look, one foot at least is here, 
Do see the table tip! 


Why don’t he come? I'd like to know! 
Be still and hold your tongue; 

Do look! just see that lightstand go! 
’Tis almost on the run! 


Why don’t he come, and come to-night? 
O, what a stupid fool! 

Just see that pen and paper write, 
They must have been to school! 


Why don’t he come’ I fain would sing, 
Hold on, you silly 'oon ; 

Why, don’t you hear that fiddle-string, 

“ A-playing off” a tune! 


Why don’t he come?—mischievous lot! 
T'll drive him out of town! 

Just see, he’s pulled my needJes out, 
And let my stitches down! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE FORGED CHECK, 


— AND — 
THE STOLEN JEWELS. 


BY FRED. HUNTER. 


I was passing home from my duties as book- 
keeper in the counting-house of an importing 
firm, in New York city, one evening, several 
years ago, when my steps were suddenly arrest- 
ed by feeling the pressure of a hand upon my 
shoulder, as I hurried along. It was in the 
busy season of the year, and I had been detained 
out later than was customary ; and as the pas- 
sage through which I was hastening homeward, 
was none of the pleasantest—though it afforded 
a shorter cut to my lodgings than through the 
more thickly travelled streets above—I was” 
startled, and turning instantly about, I beheld 
the face of a young man whom I did not recog- 
nize at the moment, but whom I subsequently 
found to be a person with whom I hadin pre- 
vious years been acquainted, somewhat. 

“ [’ve been looking for you,” he said, “and I 
want your assistance. I am in trouble.” 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“ Don’t you remember Ned Willetts, Barclay ?” 
he said, in a low tone. 

T looked at him again, and answered : 

“ Yes, to be sure I do. But what in the world 
are you doing here in the dark, alone, Ned, at 
this time of night? And where have you been, 
too, these five years back ?” 

“Tl tell you all about it, Barclay, if you'll 
give me the opportunity.” 

“ Where are you stopping ?” 

“Nowhere. I’ve heen in town cinee acon 
only, and must leave very shortly again. I am 
in trouble, and need aid and advice. Shall I go 
home with you ?” 

“ Yes, yes—come along,” I replied. And he 
took my arm as we hastened on together to my 
rooms. He said little more then, and not until 
I had become seated with him, in my little par- 
lor, where we were alone, entirely, did he un- 
bosom to me the details of the dilemma he was 
in. 

I remembered Ned Willetts as a fine boy, when 
we were schoolmates together, and I recollected 
him as he grew up to manhood, as a noble- 
hearted, enterprising young man, of thorough 
probity, honesty and business tact. He went his 
way, however, at seventeen or eighteen years 
old, and I went mine; we had not met, I re- 
peat, for some four or five years. He was still 
a splendid-looking fellow, now about three and 
twenty years old, and to all appearances, as far 
as I could judge, had improved in his person 
and manners alike since I lost sight of him, five 
years previously. 

As soon as the gas was let on in my room, I 
noticed at once that Ned was excited, and his 
face and eyes showed that he had been without 
rest for an unusual time, apparently. 

“ Where do you hail from, Ned?” I asked, at 
length ; “and what have you been about? You 
are in the fog, you say. What has happened ?” 

“ To begin at the beginning, Barclay—though 
I must be brief, for you will soon see that I am 
pressed for time—I come from Baltimore, where 
I have been engaged in book-keeping, and was 
cashier in a large jewelry establishment for three 
years and more. There was a young lady—” 

“ Hallo!” I exclaimed ; “a woman at the bot- 
tom of it all, eh?” 

“ Don’@stop to interrupt me ; you shall see in 
a few words, as fast as I can come towards it, 
how it all happened,” responded Willetts. And 
I therefore permitted him to proceed, without 
farther serious checks or queries. 

“There was a beautiful girl came into the 
store some months ago, to make some trifling 
purchases, and I chanced at the moment to be 
in the front of the establishment, while one of 
the clerks waited upon her. I had never been 
struck with any woman’s appearance before in 
my life, and I should scarcely have noticed her, 
but for her peculiarly sweet tone of voice which, 
once heard, you nor I could ever forget, Bar- 
clay.” 

“Very likely.” 

“ Well, she went out, and I saw nothing more 
of her for a week; when she again called at the 
store. I saw her thus, and twice—thrice, I think 
afterwards—before I spoke with her. The young 
clerk had harned her nams, and took the liberty 
one day (at ty suggestion) to introduce me to 
her. I was greatly pleased with her fine features 
and musical voice, and I became better acquaint- 
ed with the lady after atime.” 

“T see; a love affair,” eaid I. 

“ Well, wait. I called on her at her father’s 
residence, and at length, after a year’s acquaint- 


“ance, I proposed to marry Cornelia Dufonte— 


that’s her name—and she accepted my offer, with 





changed my lodgings, took a room at Mrs. Red- 
lon’s, where they dwelt, and soon became inti- 
mate with Mr. Dufonte, of course, who, at the 
proper time, and when I was ready, was to be- 
come my future father-in-law.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T never knew, and never asked what was 
Dufonte’s occupation. I did not know but he 
had an income that supported the expenses of 
himself and daughter. I didn’t know but he 
was in some quiet profession or business that 
afforded him the means ; and I am certain Cor- 
nelia never knew anything whatever about this, 
except what her father volunteered to tell her, 
which was very little. However, I cared as lit- 
tle as I knew about it. My own position was a 
good one, and I knew that when I got ready to 
marry his daughter, I should be ready to sup- 
port her. Inever thought anything about Du- 
fonte’s business, until, the day before yesterday, 
I was called upon to witness a scene that has 
nearly destroyed my life, I assure you, so sudden 
and awful in its consequences has it turned 
out!” 

“ What is it, pray ?” 

“ Well, I went home from the store as usual 
on Tuesday evening (it is now Friday night), 
and found Cornelia in the deepest distress ; and 
you can judge of my consternation, when she 
informed me that a forgery had just been discov- 
ered, in which 7 was implicated, and certain jew- 
els were missing which J was supposed to be in 
possession of !” 

“Where had you been?” I inquired. 

“T had been absent, twenty miles out of town, 
during the day, and did not calculate, when I 
left, to return until the following morning. I 
finished the business that called me off, however, 
at night, and immediately took the cars for 
home again. Search had been made for me in 
the meantime, and those who met with Cornelia 
were injudicious enough to hint their suspicions 
to her, in regard to me, without once looking 
into my details. The forgery was committed 
upon the name of my employers, and the jewels 
were missing from our store, you perceive.” 

“Well, what followed? How were you im- 
plicated ?” ; 

‘A portion of the jewels have been found.” 

“ Where ?” 


* “In my room, where I boarded.” 


“Are you the sole occupant of the apart- 
ment ?” 

-“ Yes; and when I went away, I locked it, 
and had the key in my pocket!” 

“ And this forgery? How is this ?” 

“Curious; like the rest. The check is pre- 
cisely ours, and there are two missing from the 
back of the check-book.” 

“Who has charge of this book ?” 

“No soul but myself. I alone have access to 
it, except when it is looked at by my employers, 
in my presence, as I hold myself accountable for 
the accuracy of the cash account. I therefore 
never trust it out of the safe, save when in tem- 
Perecy neo” 

“The jewels were found in your locked-up 
room, in your absence, you say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you had the key of it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And when you returned home, and learned 
what was transpiring, you run away; and here 
you are, eh ?” 

“Yes. No, no! not exactly that, though I 
now sce that this is a bad feature of the busi- 
ness. I ought not to have left home a moment. 
I see; it is unfortunate; but really this mistake 
never occurred to me until this moment. I wish 
I were safely back again,” continued Ned, very 
thoughtfully. ‘“ But then I conld do nothing 
there. You see, Barclay, I’ll tell you what I 
thought,” continued poor Willetts, hurriedly ; 
and then he suddenly stopped, and looking me 
straight in the eye, said : 

“ Of course, Barclay, you don’t for a moment 
harbor the thought that I am guilty of all this 
mischief?” 

“ Well, Ned, if I judge you by your antece- 
dents, and my knowledge of your excellent 
moral character when I knew you years ago, I 
say no, emphatically. But to be candid with 
you, if you are to be judged by the circumstances 
of this case by itself, I should say without any 
hesitation, that, as you have thus far represented 
yourself, it looks as though you were in a dread- 
fully tight place,” I replied. 

“So Iam, Barclay; soITam. But, as I was 
about to say, I thought of you instantly. I 
knew you were in the same sort of position here 
that I occupied in Baltimore, and I knew we 
had been friends, and you could and would ad- 
vise with me. So I hurried on, without any one 
being made aware of my purpose or route, to 
confer with you, and see what could be done. 
For myself, I have no fears whatever, I assure 
you. But, Barclay, between us, I think Z know 
who is the real forger and robber !”” 

“ Possible |” I exclaimed, astonished ; ‘“‘ where 
is he?” 

“Tn Baltimore.” 

“ What the deuce are you doing here, then ? 
Why did you not denounce him, and save your 
own credit ?” 

“No, no, Barclay; wait till you hear all. I 
am engaged to be married to Cornelia Dufonte, 
and in a few weeks we intended to have been 
wedded. You are my friend, the friend of my 
early years; and you will be discreet, when I 
tell you I am satisfied that her father is the man 
who has committed these two outrages !” 

“ What!” 

“—sh! Don’t breathe too loud. I feel cer- 
tain of it; and I will tell you how and why I 
suspect him.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“When I have been hard pressed with labor, 
in the busy season of the year, I have sometimes 
taken my file of cancelled bank-checks home, at 
evening, for examination at my leisure, when 
the monthly bank account was made up. The 
old man has frequently assisted me in this work, 
and thus had the opportunity to ascertain the 
character and form of our checks. Two months 
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It was printed in blue ink, and the firm’s cypher 
only was engraved upon the corner. I now see 
how easily it may have been copied and counter- 
feited and the signature attached, by a skilful 
hand. No one but he had the opportunity to do 
this. Then, as to the robbery, Dufonte had of- 
ten called to see me, of course, at the store, 
where he would tarry sometimes an hour at a 
time. He hes chosen his opportunity, I have 
no doubt, and parloined the jewels. But what 
renders the whole transa~tion the more infamous 
is the fact (as I believe it to be) that, when this 
affair has been discovered, he has unquestionably 
found access to my room in my absence, by 
means of a false key, and deposited a part of 
the gems where suspicion must inevitably light 
on me, to save himself!” 

“Well, Ned, your story is a plausible one. 
God grant you a safe deliverance from your di- 
lemma! But can it be possible that the man 
who knew you to be engaged in marriage to 
his daughter, could be so heartless and villanous 
as this?” 

“ He is a coward you see, Barclay. How he 
has obtained the means hitherto to keep up his 
apparent respectability, as I have already said, I 
do not know ; but I am now convinced that he is, 
sub rosa, a dishonest man. This fact (if I am cor- 
rect) cannot, ought not to injure Cornelia in my 
esteem, for she is as guileless as she is affection- 
ate and beautiful. 1 will vouch for her.” 

“ What then do you wish to do, Ned?” 

“T would avoid an explosion and its conse- 
quences, and save him and her if possible,” said 
Ned, anxiously. ‘For I am sure if my suspi- 
cions prove to be correct, Cornelia would die of 
shame and terrormat her father’s error and the 
disgrace that must follow.” 

. “ How can J aid you then ?” I inquired. 

“Well, the forged check is for six hundred 
dollars, and the lost gems are said to be valued, 
at a venture, at about five hundred more. I 
have saved something over six hundred dollars 
out of my salary for the past two years, with 
which I intended to get married. This happiness 


"I will forego for the present, and I can thus 


make good the amount of the check. Now if 
you will loan me five hundred dollars, I will pay 
for the lost jewels, arrange the whole thing with 
my employers (who are reasonable men), and to 
whom I will frankly explain all my suspicions, 
and thus save him and her, and myself. Will 
you assist met I will pay you within the next 
eight months, on my honor, Barclay.” 

I could not withstand this appeal, though I 
had not seen my former friend for nearly five 
years, and I had no means of knowing that his 
whole story was not a ruse to swindle me out of 
five hundred dollars neatly! Such things had 
been done. I lived in New York city, where 
similar operations were every week as plentiful 
almost as blackberries in August. But the most 
important bar to my wish to gratify my friend, 
was an almost insurmountable one. I hadn’t 
one hundred dollars at that moment in the world, 
WO BAY Ruthing of we sieeve that Ginewnt! ANG 
I said : 

“Ned, I appreciate your uncomfortable fix, 
but I swear to you, I haven’t got this money.” 

“Can’t you get it, Barclay ?” 

“ Well, when ?” 

“To-night. I must fly hence or return by to- 
morrow’s boat. I can’t, must not, wont go back 
to Baltimore unless I can see my way out of this 
peril before I turn my steps thither! No, never! 
never !” 

“1 don’t know about this, though, Ned,” I 
continued, on reflection. “ Come, take a glass 
of Madeira with me, and let us see how far you 
ought to go to save this scoundrel.” 

“No; thank you, Barclay. I haven’t tasted 
a drop of wine for seven years, Excuse me; 
but for Heaven’s sake, strain a point and pro- 
cure me this money. I arrived here this after- 
noon, and watched for you three long hours, 
for my only hope is with you. I saw you leave 
the store, for L would not venture in under the 
circumstances, lest something might occur to in- 
volve me in the future in this affair, and I did 
not want you to suffer from having been seen in 
my company.” 

This honorable and considerate act I could 
not but value, though it might never have caused 
me trouble under any circumstances, and I re- 
plied, quickly : 

“Ned, at what hour to-morrow morning do 
you desire to leave town ?” 

“ At nine o’clock, by the Camden and Amboy 
line.” 

“The money shall be ready,” I said. ‘Give 
me your note on demand for five hundred dollars 
with interest, and I will raise the cash for you.” 

He quickly drew up the note, tarried with me 
over night, and I crossed over to Jersey City 
with him next morning at half-past eight, after 
placing in his hands the money he wanted. 
Poor Ned! he seemed happy enough when I 
finally shook his honest hand at parting, with 
the prospect before him of being able soon to 
extricate himself and Dufonte from present 
jeopardy. 

At Baltimore, very little had yet been said 
about the trouble. Ned Willetts had been away 
two days, and the suspicions against him had 
been increased from his continued absence. Du- 
fonte was sullen and quiet (as usual), for he was 
always an uncommunicative man, and nobody 
thought of Aim as being privy to this double- 
dealing ; but Willetts returned at last in safety. 

His first interview, after reaching home, was 
with Cornelia, whgm he satisfied clearly of his 
entire innocence of the suspicions that existed 
against him, though it was passing strange to 
her mind how the jewels could be found within 
his room, while it was locked up and he had the 
key, unless he carried them there in some way. 
As to the forged check, she knew nothing of it. 
But leaving her, he repaired to his employers at 
once, where he proposed to lay the whole case 
open to them, and beg them to accept remunera- 
tion for the pecuniary loss, and hush the matter 
up, under the peculiar circumstances. But he 
arrived too late! 

The forged check had that day been traced 





withstanding the circumstances were so decided- 
ly against him. He laid his plans open to his 
employers at once, explained to them the deli- 
cate position he suddenly found himself placed 
in, and offered them the money to cover all their 
loss; but they would not accept it, nor would 
they think of taking a sum from Willetts at any 


rate, knowing as they did howill he could afford 


to submit to this sacrifice. 

Besides this, it was out of their power to enter 
into any such arrangement without subjecting 
themselves to the charge of aiding in compound- 
ing a felony, since the officers of the law had 
taken the subject in hand, and were then search- 
ing for Dufonte, who had been quietly warned 
by Willetts that trouble was brewing for him, 
and unless he could make a bold stand, he had 
much better be out of the way. 

Dufonte was an Englishman, as the event 
proved, and had married in this country. He 
was a man without principle, cunning, shrewd 
and speculative, and he had contrived thus far, 
by hook or crook, to keep his head above water, 
and educate his only child, Cornelia, whom he 
never informed regarding his business or pros- 
pects ; he was tempted in an unguarded moment 
to procure the check from Ned’s file, and after- 
wards counterfeited it; and when the opportuni- 
ty offered him to seize the little box of jewels at 
Willetts’ store, he added that wrong to his first 
serious error. He did not expect to be trapped, 
but finding himself cornered, he entered the 
book-keeper’s rooms by means of a skeleton 
key, and left the larger portion of the gems in 
Willetts’ bureau (where they were afterwards 
found), in the belief that he could marffage the 
ugly affair best, at last, and could better afford 
to assume the peril that awaited him! We 
have already seen how Ned, in his generosity of 
heart, made returns for this contemplated injury. 
Had it been in his power, he would have saved 
Dufonte at heavy cost to himself; but this was 
impossible now. 

Returning home again, he sought Cornelia, 
and found her busily engaged in packing up a 
trunk of clothing. He instantly urged her to 
take the earliest means to communicate with her 
father, if possible, and beseech him to fly with- 
out delay. He then explained everything to his 
affianced, and showed her that this course alone 
could serve to avoid future disgrace. He placed 
in her hands three hundred dollars, and bade her 
pay it over to Dufonte, lest he should lack ready 
means with which to escape, and he reassured 
Cornelia that she should be duly cared for, 
meantime, and that he would marry her very 
shortly, thus placing her beyond the reach of 
present care or harm. Cornelia found her father 
secretly (as they had agreed upon), within the 
next two hours, when she paid him the money 
and parted with him amid the deepest grief. 
But there was no other way. The officers were 
after him, the laws had been grossly violated, 
and he knew it! He fled to England forthwith, 
and saved’ himself and his child the pain and 
disgrace that mrusv surely have attended his ar- 
rest and conviction of his two crimea, 

Two months after this, a carriagé halted at 
the door of my lodgings in New York) and there 
stepped out from it a young gentleman whom I 
instantly recognized as my friend Ned, again, 
who was accompanied by a sweet-looking girl, 
attired as a fashionable bride. I saw thé sequel 
instantly. He handed her into our hougs, and 
presented her to me as his wife. It was lia 
Dufonte. They had been married three days 
previously, in Baltimore, and were now on a 
wedding tour towards Niagara. She was a mag- 
nificent woman, truly, and I was not surprised 
that Ned should have been thus attracted to her. 
He called me aside, paid me five hundred dol- 
lars, and two months interest, took up his note, 
and left me a few minutes after, for one of the 
North River boats; he was then bound to 
Albany. 

The robbery and forgery were finally suffered 
to be forgotten. Ned informed his employers 
that there was no doubt the guilty man had left 
the country, and the pursuit was at his request 
given up. So frankly and candidly had Ned 
managed the whole affair from the outset, that 
no injury ever occurred to him personally. His 
employers abated no jot of their previous unlim- 
ited confidence in his honesty, and would never 
listen a moment to his offer to indemnify them 
for their loss. They sympathized with him, 
however, like men and Christians, as they were ; 
and as the amount was trifling in reality to 
them, and they were thoroughly satisfied that 
my friend could not have prevented the occur- 
rences under ordinary circumstances, they finally 
charged the deficits to “ profit and loss ” account, 
and referred to the unfortunate affair no farther. 

Old Dufonte has never been seen in this coun- 
try since. Mr. and Mrs. Willetts are now living 
in a small town in Pennsylvania, contented, hap- 
py, and well-to-do in a pecuniary way. And 
surrounded by a pretty family of childrer, they 
have long since forgotten the temporary trouble 
that succeeded “ The Forged Check, and The 
Stolen Jewels.” 


WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY. 

The horseshoe nails dropped in the streets dur- 
ing the daily traffic, re-appear in the shape of 
swords and guns. The clippings of the travel- 
ling tinker are mixed with the parings of horses’ 
hoofs from the smithery or cast-off woolen gar- 
ments of the poorest inhabitants of a sister isle, 
and soon afterward in the form of dyes of the 
brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly dames. 
The main ingredients of the ink with which we 
write was possibly once part of the broken hoo 
of an old beer barrel. The bones of dead ani- 
mals yield the chief constituent of lucifer match- 
es. The dregs of port wine, carefully rejected 
by the port wine drinker, in decanting his favor- 
ite beverage, are taken by him in the morning in 
the form of seidlitz powders, to remove the effects 
of his debauch. The offal of the streets, and 
the washing of coal gas, re-appear, carefully 
preserved in the lady’s smelling-bottle, or are 
used by her to flavor blanc mange for her friends. 
— Scientific American. 


There is this good in commendation, that it 
helps to confirm men in the practice of virtue. 
No obligation can be of more force, than to,ren- 
der to eminent virtue its due merit. 














annoyed at the continual intoxication of their 
sexton; in fact, his misconduct had reached 
such a height that he had been seen to ‘yueeze 
the hands of several stout elderly females when 
handing them out of their carriages, and altheugh 
said females had failed to make any complairts, 
it was deemed expedient that the vestry should 
call the offender to account. Now it so chanced 
that the leading man in the vestry was a certain 
well-known bp pens and he having undertaken 
to reprimand the sexton, animadverted upon his 
sin with great severity. The sexton listened un- 
til he got through, and then exclaimed with 
great indignation : 

“ Sir, I thought that you would have been the 
last man alive to be so hard agin me, when I’ve 
been this many a year covering blunders of yours !”” 


PAPI" 


Cradock, m his Memoirs, tells us, that when a 
preacher was very obnoxious to the students at 
Cambridge, it was the custom for them to ex- 
press disapprobation by scraping their feet. A 
very eloquent but intriguing preacher, Dr. James 
Scott, being one day toletl than, signified his 
intention of r prea: | ainst the practice of 
scraping, end very shortly afterwards he per- 
formed it, taking for his text: “ Keep thy foot 
when thou goest to the house of God, and be more 
ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of f ols ; 
for they consider not that they do evil.” On its 
announcement the galleries became one scene of 
confusion and uproar ; but Scott called the proc- 
tors to preserve silence. This being effected, he 
delivered a discourse so eloquent as to extort 
universal approbation. 

Verdict of a Negro Inquest.—“ We, the unde- 
scribed darkies, bein’ a Kurner’s Juray ob dis- 
gust, to sit on de body ob de niga Sambo, now 
dead and gone before us, have been sittin’ on de 
same, and come to de comeclusign as how de 
said nigga aforesaid did, on de night ob de fuf- 
teens of November, come to his deaf by falling 
from de bridge ober de riber, into the said riber, 
whar we find he was subsecomely drownded, and 
affer’ards was washed on de riber side, whar he 
froz to deaf.” 

Here the “ juray of disgust ”* “ underscribed” 
themselves. 

The Worst Ism.—“ Harry,” inquired a friend, 
the ather day, “ which do you consider the worst 
of the numerous isms now prevalent ?” 

“ Abolitionism ?”’ 

“No.” 

“ Socialism ?” 

“No.” 

“ Nativeism ?” 

“No, no.” 

“Then I must give it up,” replied he; “ex- 
pound.” 

“ Why, rheumat-ism.” 


ee Sr ws 


A gentleman walking in the fields with a lady, 
picked a blue-bell, and taking out his pencil, 
wrote the following lines, which, with the flower, 
he presented to the lady: 

“This pretty flower, of heavenly hue, 
Must surely be allied to you, 
For you, dear girl, are heavenly, too.”’ 

To which the lady replied : 

“Tf, sir, your compliment be true, 
I'm serry that I look so blue.’” 

A teaeher in a Sunday school was lecturing a 
class of little girls on the influence of pious in- 
structions in the formation of youthful character. 
“Ah, Miss Caroline,” said he, to one of the class, 
“what do you think you would have been with- 
out your good father aud pious mother ?” 

“I suppose, sir,” answered Miss Caroline, “I 
should have been an orphan.” 
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Down in Sandusky, in the fever and ague 
coun'ry, at the late election, but one qualifica- 
tion of the voter was considered. The question 
asked was : 

“ Have you had the fever and ague ?” 

If the answer was in the affirmative, the voter 
was considered qualified, and no further ques- 
tions asked. , 


At a confirmation recently, the bishop asked 
a pretty soubrette the usual first question of the 
Heidelborough catechism, ‘ What is your only 
consolation in life and death ?”’ 

The neophyte blushed and hesitated; the 
question was repeated, and then she stammered 
out : 

“The young shoemaker in the next street.” 


ARAPAAALUNA 


It is singular how one thing depends npon 
another in this country. Speculators in New 
York put up the price of griddle cakes, and the 
failure of one extravagant man makes “ hard 
times ” for a,hundred others, while a rise of ten 
dollars per tun on logwood puts port wine out of 
the reach of the community. 





A late number of Punch contains a scene on 
the deck of a frigate, representing an admiral 
and a Jack Tar. Jack thus addresses his supe- 
rior: “Ask yer Honor’s pardon, but may me 
and Jim Grampus have a liberty day ashore, to 
go a shootin’ with them sojers.” 
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